






















































































To Make 


Your Acquaintance 


HE McALPIN is a Fifteen-million dollar hotel, 
without ostentation. It contents itself with serv- 

ing so well that the guest remembers the service and 
allows the perfect details to form an agreeable back- 


ground, 


The ideals of the McAlpin are practical ones— the 
sort that make for comfort, honesty, courtesy, 
kindness, efficiency and a dozen more like them. 


On your next visit to New York, try the welcome of 
Hotel McAlpin. Put an ‘‘R”’ after your name in the 
register and leave the rest to the management of the 
hotel. 


The New York Rotary Club headquarters, on the 
22nd floor, is a convenience to visiting Rotarians. 
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Bill O’Laden, Traffic Expert 
Bill’s Wife Has a Dream 


MADE me office ear-rly th’ day, an’ as I starts to shed 

me coat, a dum fier-rce noise lets loose. But Divvle th’ 

attention I gives it. In blows th’ sweet young thing from 
th’ Boss’ office. “Bill, do ye not hear th’ Buzzer?” she says. 
“What’s wr-rong, dear,” I says, “an’ what’s that noise a 
disturbin’ me quiet?” 





“’Tis ye that’s wr-rong,” she says, “listen”—and th’ 
dum noise lets go agin. *What’s that?” I says. “Tis th 
Boss’ Buzzer,” she says. ‘Does he like th’ noise? If he cat 
stand it I can,” I says. “I believe in ivery man havin’ what 
he wants.” “He wants ye, Bill,” she says. “I get ye,” I says, 
“when th’ Boss’ Buzzer buzzes, he'd buzz me,” an’ in | goes 


“Bill,” says th’ Boss, “I’ve a letther from a R-rotarian,” 
listen,—‘Tell Bill to put more punch in th’ next time.’ 
“T’ll not,” I says. “ ’Tis me head near busted for th’ punch 
I put in at th’ weddin’ last night.” “Wrong,” he says, “get 
it straight.” “Right ye ar’, ’tis straight fr’ me next time.” 


“Listen,” he says, “in yer next article tell the R-rota- 
rians how up to twinty year ago there do be many methods 
iv shippin’ freight. Explain how wan year lather there do 
be but wan. Mention how 19 year ago, we started in th 
shippin’ business. They'll draw their own conclusions.” 
“Likewise their checks fr’ a smaller sum fr’ their shippin 
bills,’ I says. “Right ye are, an’ write ye must about our 
offices an’ loadin’ facilities. Make ’em vision ‘em, Bill,” he 


says. 


“T get ye. Listen, me auld woman had a vision |a 
night. ‘Bill,’ she says, wakin’ me up, ‘I’ve had a dr 
‘Twas a fine dream, Bill, all about a sure way to save mo 
I forget how it wint, but—’ ‘I’ll tell yet how it wint,’ | 
‘Ship yer goods by th’ Trans-Continental Freight Co 
that’s no dream, it’s a fact.’’ 


Watch this space next month for Bill's next paper, and in the 
meantime, write for our book on ‘‘FACTS FOR FREIGHI 
FORWARDERS." 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY’ 


Woolworth Building New York 
General Office, 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Old South Bldg., Boston 


Monadnock Bldg., San Fran 
Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angel: 
Alaska Bldg., Seattle 


Ellicott Square, Buffaio 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 
Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati 


Write Our Nearest Office 


C. Milbauer, Member, New York 
A. J. Hamilton, Member, Seattle J. W. Stretch, Member, San ! 
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Rotary and Its Magazine 


Tue RoTARIAN is publisht by the Board of Directors of the Inter- 
national Association of Rotary Clubs, on the first day of each month. 
} Tue ROTARIAN was entered as second class matter December 16, 1918, at 
the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under the ‘act of March 3, 1879. 


Chesley R. Perry, Philip R. Kellar, Frank R. Jennings, 
Fditor & Business Mngr. Managing Editor. Advertising Manager. 


010 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 





Eastern Advertising Representative: W. W. Constantine, 31 E. 
17th St., New York. 


Terms of subscription: 15 cents the copy; $1.50 the year in the 
United States and Cuba; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in other countries. 


Advertising rates will be sent upon application. 


‘t Tue RoTaARIAN publishes authorized notices and articles regarding 
| the activities of the Association, its board of directors, conventions, com- 
mittees, etc. In other respects it is a magazine for business men, and the 
directors of the Association do not assume responsibility for the opinions 
expressed by the authors of the different articles unless such responsibility 
is explicitly assumed. Articles not specifically copyrighted may be re- 
printed if proper credit is given. 


VS. Directors of the I. A. of R. C. 


a President John Poole of Washington, District of Columbia. 
Immediate Past President E. Leslie Pidgeon of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

First Vice-President Albert S. Adams of Atlanta, Georgia. 

a Second Vice-President Edward R. Kelsey of Toledo, Ohio. 

- Third Vice-President Willard I. Lansing of Providence, Rhode Island. 


at International Association of Rotary Clubs 


ys, Is an organization of the Rotary clubs in over 400 of the principal 

es cities of the United States, Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, China and Uruguay, with headquarters at 910 Michi- 

. gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The name is sometimes abbreviated to 

- A. of R. C. 

as Objects of the I. A. of R. C. 


First: To encourage, promote and supervise the organization of 
Rotary Clubs in all commercial centers thruout the world. 


Second: To co-ordinate, standardize and generally direct the work 
ds and activities, other than local activities, of all affiliated Rotary Clubs. 


Third: To encourage and foster, thru its own activities and thru the 
medium of affiliating Rotary Clubs: 


(a) High ethical standards in business and professions. 

- (b) The ideal of service as the basis of all worthy enterprise. 

(c) The active interest of every Rotarian in the civic, commercial, 
social and moral welfare of his community. 

(d) The development of a board of acquaintanceship as an oppor- 

st tunity for service as well as an aid to success. 

(e) The interchange of ideas and of business methods as a means 
of increasing the efficiency and usefulness of Rotarians. 

(f) The recognition of the worthiness of all legitimate occupations 
and the dignifying of the occupation of each Rotarian as 
affording him an opportunity to serve society. 

_ Fourth: To create, adopt and preserve an emblem, badge, or other 
— of International Rotary for the exclusive use and benefit of all 
Oltarians. 
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~The Rotary Foundation 


By Arch C. Klumph 


LANS for the Rotary Foundation or En- 

dowment Fund were laid in 1917 and 
made possible by an amendment to the 
International Constitution in 1918. 

As Rotary grows, it is quite sure to be 
only a matter of time when its many good 
works will be appreciated by those possest 
of more than the necessary amount of 
wealth, and such members will take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to utilize Rotary as 
a means of disposing of the income from 
their surplus funds in a truly helpful and 
beneficial way. 

It is a new idea for the conservation and 
efficient utilization of the proceeds of 
wealth. It offers advantages to those who 
desire to make bequests for educational, 
charitable or any other helpful and upbuild- 
ing purpose. This plan should be especially 
attractive to the following: 

Ist-—Possessors of wealth who have no 

direct heirs. 

2nd—Possessors of wealth who, after 
providing for children and rela- 
tives, have a surplus remaining. 

3rd—Possessors of wealth who, after 
caring for children and relatives 
out of income, desire to have the 
principal used for the good of hu- 
manity. 

It is an erroneous, altho a popular, 
opinion that in order to be benevolent, one 
must be a millionaire. 

Donations should not be withheld be- 
cause deemed insufficient. Rotary should 
appreciate the smallest contribution to the 
Foundation as being given in the same spirit 
as tho it were a great fortune. 

Contributions to the Rotary Foundation 
can be made on different plans, such as the 
following: 

Ist—The funds may be placed in the 
hand of Rotary as trustee, the in- 
come only to be spent each year. 

2nd—Funds may be given for a term of 
years, the income only to be ex- 
pended, and the principal to be 
returned to the donor at the end 
of the term. 

3rd—Funds may be given with no re- 
strictions as to using the principal. 


In placing funds with the Rotary Foun- 
dation, the donor may stipulate the exact 
purpose for which they may be used, or the 
purpose may be left entirely in the hands of 
the International Board. 


Rotary retains, however, the right to re- 
ject any offering should there be circum- 
stances connected with it which make it 
seem inadvisable to accept. 


This plan is an insurance to the donor 
against unwise use of income and principal 
by beneficiaries; and an assurance that by a 
union of available funds the civic, moral and 
mental welfare of humanity will be bene- 
fited. 

Rotary might provide a Board of Trus- 
tees consisting of five members to adminis- 
ter the Fund or Endowment. This Board of 
Trustees should not be newly appointed or 
elected each year, but should serve for a 
long term of years. -The Convention dele- 
gates, however, should retain the power to 
recall one or all at any time. 

The Rotary Foundation gives a new 
significance to the ownership of wealth. 


Instead of diverting ownership, it per- 
petuates it, and at the same time guarantees 
proper custody, management and use of in- 
come. 

It makes the accumulation of wealth 
respectable and more desirable by insuring 
the usefulness of that wealth. 

It makes it honorable for a man to build 
up a fortune in the community, because it 
provides the means for the return of that 
fortune as a whole, or in part, for the perma- 
nent service of humanity. 

It eliminates the stigma of selfishness 
that too often goes with the accumulation of 
money. 

A man once said to me: “Will not 
Rotary become involved in many difficulties 
in endeavoring to dispense these endowment 
funds?” My reply was: “Rotary is on earth 
for the very purpose of becoming involved 
in difficult and yet helpful problems.” 

There are so many avenues open in 
which Rotary could render great service 
with the use of endowment funds, that the 
space allotted to me in this issue by the 
editor will not permit going into detail. 
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Johnny 


ROGRESS toward the Rhine has been glori- 

ous—heroic. But what of the retrograde 
movement toward civil life of those who left on 
distant battlefield limb or strength or ability to 
earn, as their offering upon the altar of Liberty 
and in their Nation’s cause? 

They are coming back in larger numbers every 
week. The fact has not been advertised or em- 
phasis laid upon the growing lists of seriously 
wounded, but for months there has been a steady 
infiltration of men who will never “carry on” 
again, save to bravely attempt some of those vic- 
tories we are assured peace offers, no less re- 
nowned and quite as good in all respects as those 
of War. 

We know just about how many of these perma- 
nently disabled men there will be. Four years of 
statistical data from the Allies discloses the fact 
that for every million men under arms, every 
twelve months inexorably grinds out ten thousand 
of them who will have been so disabled by 
wounds or disease, that it will be impossible for 
them to return to civil life as earning units unless 
they are especially trained. 

We know further that half of the ten thousand 
will be medical cases—heart strain, tuberculosis, 
hernia, miscellaneous results of exposure, and dis- 
ease. The other five thousand will be composed 
of surgical cases. We even know that of the 
surgical cases only about 500 will be actual dis- 
memberments. So the term “cripple” applies to 
only a small percentage. 


Chance, Not Charity 


The backflow of permanently disabled is reck- 
onable in reliable figures. An army of 2,000,000 
gives us 20,000 a year—not merely men who have 
permanent injuries, but men who are occupation- 
ally and economically hors de combat, and this 
irrespective of the varying degrees of fighting. 
Actual active service with all the ferocity the 
Allies have withstood for four years hardly results 
in more permanent disabilities than disease, acci- 
dent and exposure. 

The U. S. Government has recognized its duty 
toward these men, and acted upon the conception 
that justice, and not alms, was due. It was deter- 
mined to offer them not charity, but a chance. As 
the citizens were taken from civil life in the 
fulness of health and strength, where each was 
making a living according to his capabilities and 
opportunity, the Government’s conception was 
that restoration, so far as possible, should be of- 
fered them, Physical handicaps should be neu- 
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By Garrard Harris 


tralized artificially to the fullest extent known; 
remaining assets developed to greatest possibility 
by highly specialized training, and work provided 
afterward suitable to the re-educated men—then 
they be given a fair start in that work. All this 
to be free, and in addition to the disability com- 
pensation. 

Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia and Repre- 
sentative Sears of Florida introduced simultane- 
ously in Senate and House last April a measure 
which had the approval of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Administration. Hearings 
were held on the bill by a joint committee. It 
past the Senate without dissenting vote, the 
House similarly, and was approved by the Presi- 
dent June 27, 1918. 

The work of vocationally rehabilitating perma- 
nently disabled men (of army and navy) was 
placed entirely under jurisdiction of the Federal! 
Board for Vocational Education, and a prelimi- 
nary appropriation of $2,000,000 was made with 
which to start the work off. 

The first week in September, 1918, two months 
and a week after the bill became a law, the Fed- 








One-armed instructor and pupil in mechanical 
drafting. 
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Comes Limping Home 


eral Board was placing disabled men for re-educa- 
tion. By October 30 there were over 1,600 cases 
being handled, and applications were pouring in. 
By January 1, 1919, the number had increased to 
over 3,000. 


Provisions of Law 


In bricf, the law provides that every person, 
after his discharge from army or navy, who, in 
the opinion of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, is unable to carry on a gainful occupa 
tion, or to resume his former occupation, or to 
enter some other occupation, shall be furnisht by 
the Board, where feasible, such vocational re- 
habilitation as the Board may prescribe and pro- 
vide. 

The Board, in determining its policy, announced 
that there was absolutely no limit upon the choice 
open to the disabled American fighters—but that 
whatev r offered the greatest opportunity for 
civilian usefulness, personal happiness and con- 
tent, with pecuniary reward according to the 
capabilities of the man, should be freely and gen- 
erously his. 

Something over 400 trades, professions, occupa- 
tions and callings are now listed and open for the 
men to make choice of. If there are cases requir- 
ing education in lines not catalogued, the special 
necessities of the individual will be met. 

The Federal Board has not as a rule undertaken 
any instruction while the men are convalescent. 
There are possible cases where, with consent of 
the medical authorities of the hospitals, a lengthy 
convalescence may be utilized in starting a man 
slated for disability discharge upon some prelimi- 
nary study, but this is not the general plan. The 
Federal Board has heretofore only to do with the 
man after medical and surgical attention have 
ceased, this being according to law. 

Operate by Districts 

It is a civil process entirely, this unmaking a 
soldier, and fitting him back into civil life. It is 
wholly voluntary on the part of the man himself. 
The opportunity is waiting for him, and he has 
only to accept it to get without money and with- 
out price the very best the world affords in the 
way of making him a useful, productive citizen 
again, with his disability compensation in addition 
to his earnings. 

In order to make the opportunities more ac- 
cessible to men who have been discharged, the 
country has been divided into districts of several 
states each, and branch offices opened, each in 
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charge of a district vocational officer and a staff 
consisting of a physician, vocational advisers, 
placement officer, and such office staff as required. 


The offices of the Retraining Division of the 


Federal Board are: 
Boston, Mass., Room 433, Tremont Bulding. 
New York City, Room 711, 280 Broadway, 
N. Y. 
Philadeiphia, 1000 Penn Square Building, Phila- 
delphia. 
Washington, D. C., 606 F Street, N. W 
Atlanta, Ga., Chandler Building. 
New Orleans, La., 822 Maison Blanche Annex. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 906 Mercantile Library Bldg. 
Chicago, IIl., 1600 The Westminster, 110 South 
Dearborn St. 
St. Louis, Mo., 517 Chemical Building. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Room 742, Metropolitan 
3ank Bldg. 


wife during his training period, his allowance is 


$75 per month. 

If he does not live with his wife during train- 
ing, the wife is allowed $30 per month and $10 
per month for each child up to three. 

If the ex-soldier has a dependent mother she 
will receive the same amount as was allotted her 
while the man was on active service. 

If the candidate was a commissioned officer, his 
training allowance will be the rate of pay he 
received for his last month of active service, but 
no allotment to dependents in addition. 

The man is given transportation to the point at 
which he will take up his studies. His matricu- 
lation fees, tuition, books, laboratory or other 
expenses of the sort are paid. 


Using Educational Plants 


The vast educational resources of the country 
are utilized; trade schools, technical schools, com- 














Class at lecture on machine shop practice; many 
disabled ex-soldiers in the class. 


Denver, Colorado, 909 Seventeenth St. 


San Francisco, Cal., 997 Monadnock Bldg. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Dallas, Texas, 810 Western Indemnity Build- 
ing, 1000 Main Street. 

The disabled man applying to any of the offices 
is required to establish his identity, service, and 
discharge for disability. His industrial history is 
taken, with such other information required. The 
vocational adviser confers with him in endeavor 
to diagnose his case. Primarily, the object is to 
see if the subject has-any skilled trade knowledge 
which may be built upon, or specialized in adapta- 
tion to his remaining capabilities. If so, the task 
of re-educating him is much easier, for previous 
experience in a skilled trade is a valuable asset 
There are practically none cf these occupations 
not susceptible of adjustment in some manner to 
meet the deficiencies of disabled men. 


Training Allowances 


If the subject had no especial trade or calling— 
and this condition is not unusual—the problem is 
much more difficult. The task then is to ascer- 
tain the talents, tastes, inclinations and fitness of 
the man. There are many things to be taken in 
consideration. He may desire to re-educate for 
a certain trade, but there may be complications 
affecting his health which absolutely preclude it— 
and usually the disabled man has more than one 
trouble. All these matters must be carefully con- 
sidered 

A decision is finally arrived at and approved. 
If he is single, his “training allowance” of $65 a 
month begins. This is for his subsistence. 

If the candidate is married and lives with his 
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No time limit is set for completion of a 
Welfare of the man is the prime conside 
equipping him thoroly the main object, Progress 
is dependent upon the capabilities of the Student 
and these vary with the individuals. One thing jg 
certain, he is to be kept at his studies untij he ig 
qualified to go out in the world and use the train. 
ing he has received—gain his living by it jp fair 
competition with men who have never been gis 
abled. 


When the student finishes, the placement 
authorities have found employment for him, if his 
training is in a wage-earning occupation. He is 
inducted into the job as a probationer, supervises 
until his adjustment is complete, and facilitates 
in every possible way. His training allowance js 
continued during this period. When he is finally 
placed upon the pay roll as a competent worker 
his compensation from the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau begins. This is quite unaffected by the 
amount of his earnings and is determined by the 
nature and extent of his injuries. 


Course, 
ration; 


Danger of Sinecures 


It is not necessary for an injured man to go 
directly from hospital into training, altho it is 
preferable. If the man has made an attempt to 
earn his living, and finds himself so seriously 
handicapt that he is unable to successfully engage 
in his old occupation or other civil pursuit, he 
may, without prejudice, be received and given 
such vocational re-education as may be required. 


The great danger is in the disabled men taking 
sinecure jobs offered mainly, at this time, thru 











Oxy-acetylene welder student repairing a locomotive by this new process which offers great 
opportumity for re-trained men, 


mercial and professional schools, land grant col- 
leges, and universities. Many industries were 
arranged with for classes to go directly in the 
works and receive instruction under actual work- 
ing conditions. 

The courses given the men have in almost 
every instance been revised by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. “Commonsense educa- 
tion,” as it is coming to be known, is the object. 
Most of the frills, furbelows and nonessentials 
have been lopt off. The result is a practical 
course, designed for service. 

Instruction is in small groups, in order that 
greater attention can be given to individuals. No 
two cases are precisely alike, nor can teaching be 
designed broadly under the heading of particular 
injuries. Necessarily, each man must be given 
the maximum of instructive treatment by teachers 
especially trained and engaged for this work. 
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patriotism and charity. Patriotism will not a! 
ways continue at the high pitch which now will- 
ingly burdens pay rolis with incompetents, and 
tho charity “suffereth long and is kind,” it is not 
usually dispensed in such lavish manner. In the 
inevitable readjustment after the war the incom- 
petents will be first to suffer and first to go 0% 
the pay rolls. The trained, skilled worker w! 
enhance in value. 


In order to make the program a success, 
must be hearty co-operation on the part 0! busi- 
ness men everywhere, and a thoro understancing 
by these business men of the fact that when the 
disabled soldiers have been retrained they ar¢ 
only offered for the various employments when 
they are thoroly competent to handle those em 
ployments. 

In other words, the business men and a 
ployers must entirely rid their minds of the idea 


there 
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that employment is being sought for these men 
on a basis of charity, or that these men expect to 
be given more consideration than any other com- 


petent workers. 

Let the employers get their minds off the fact 
that these retrained workers have suffered in- 
juries. The injury has nothing to do with the 
man’s efficiency in the line for which he has been 
ined. That is the secret of vocational rehabili- 
ation; the taking of his remaining capabilities 
and capitalizing them so that they will function 
at 100 per cent. 

Rotary’s Co-operation 


An illustration can be made by citing the pos- 
ible case of a man who has lost both legs and 
has been retrained as a tailor. The presence or 
absence of legs has nothing to do with his effi- 
ciency as a tailor, because he does that work with 
his hands. He may have some difficulty in get- 
ting about, but this is a minor matter and does 
not affect the work he does, and he should be 
judged solely upon his capacity to do work, and 
not upon his disabilities, which do not particularly 
concern the occupation for which he has been 
trained. 

With a thoro understanding of these principles 
the efforts of the Federal Board to place the re- 
trained men will be greatly facilitated if the mem- 
bers of Rotary will lend their co-operation in the 
general aim to place these retrained men back in 
the various lines of industry. 

The employers by understanding these funda- 
mentals will know that by taking on these re- 
trained men they will not be bringing into their 
factories or organizations men who will not fit in 
or who might prove disturbing elements in that 
they would require special consideration. 

There is nothing of the sort askt on behalf of 
the retrained disabled men, and these men them- 
selves are the last ones who would ask or expect 
special consideration. There is an almost fierce 
resentment exhibited by them toward anything of 
the sort. They pursue their courses of training 
largely with the idea of making themselves as 
good as other men in the particular line for which 
they are endeavoring to qualify. They do not 
want to feel in any sense inferior to any other 
man, and this sturdy spirit has much to do with 
the success of making capable men out of what 
might otherwise be human wrecks. 


Value of Retained Man 


The retrained man as a rule wants nothing but 
a chance and a square deal from the employer, 
and his army life having caused him to entertain 
a higher appreciation of the value of a square 
deal, he is prepared to do his part and more, in 
extending that same thing to his employer. 
, He has had the benefit of discipline and he 
knows the value and effectiveness of thoro organ- 
wation. These contribute to make him a more 
valuable man perhaps than the man who has not 
tac army experience. He is prepared to take his 
pace in the ranks, do his full duty as a member 
ot the organization, and bring to it some large 
measure of that enthusiastic spirit which has 
made American soldiers the wonder of all other 





nat 
tULIS, 


Aside from the relations of the employer to the 
fétrained man, there is a community duty due 
tm also. Not all of these men are going into 
"age-earning employments. A great many of 
“Hem are qualifying in trades, professions and oc- 
Cupations where they will be, so to speak, “on 


‘eit own” and dependent upon public patronage 
°r public employment for their support. It is not 


asking too much of the public to suggest that 
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Instructor and pupils at the casting machine in 
the printing shop of the Red Cross Institute for 
Crippled and Disabled men, which is working 


U. S. Federal Board of Vocational 
Education. 


with the 


where this condition obtains there should be very 
properly a preference shown to the man who is 
bravely endeavoring to re-establish him. He 
should be given every facility, and some special 
consideration. 

It may be that by reason of his injuries he 
can not be as active as a man who has not been 
hurt, and in this regard the public can make up 
to him by giving him some substantial evidence 
of its appreciation, and by seeking him out and 
directing business to him. These cases, however, 
will be rare, but nevertheless they are matters of 
community pride, practical community patriot- 
ism, and no more than the decency which should 
always be exhibited by a community which is the 
beneficiary of the blood shed by the man who has 
come back into that community and asks not 
charity but a chance. 


Field for Practical Work 


There is a vast field of practical work which 
can be done by the members of Rotary clubs in 
every community. Leaders as they are, in the 
various lines of life, they can make the disabled 
man who has come back, and who is putting up 
a brave fight for existence, their special charge. 

The Rotary clubs can do a great deal in their 
respective communities to keep alive that real 
patriotism which does not exhaust itself by flag 
waving or cheering, and to foster the patriotism 
which shows its faith by its works. 

There are many disabled men who have as yet 
failed to take advantage of the opportunities of 
retraining, which opportunities are still open for 
them. Many of these men have been given em- 
ployments where they do no particular thing well, 
nor are expected to do anything well. 

Individual employers have endeavored to mani- 
fest their appreciation and their practical patriot- 
ism in this manner without publicity, and without 
putting it upon the ground of patriotism, but un- 
fortunately many of these friends have been mis- 
taken, and the man whom it was sought to benefit 
is really in the end going to be damaged. 

How can this be true? The inquiry is a natural 
one. It is because that in the coming years 
patriotism is not going to remain at the same 
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high pitch at which it is today. It is bound to 
wane when the necessity for its being at the pres- 
ent pitch has past. It will be there nevertheless 
in the hearts of our citizens and ready to be mani- 
fested again when the case arises, but will be 
overshadowed by the affairs of everyday life. 

The ebb and flow of business, of trade, com- 
merce and manufacture, and the everyday affairs 
will again engage our attention. The competi- 
tions in business and manufacture will be resumed 
keenly and the old economic law of the survival 
of the fittest will come back into being. 


Looking to the Future 


By the operation of these laws the incompe- 
tents will suffer as they have always suffered. 
The disabled man who today is drawing a salary 
for doing practically nothing, who has been given 
a sinecure position by some charitably inclined 
and patriotic employer, will find himself out in 
the cold with nothing to offer an employer as 
justification for his employment. In addition to 
knowing no one thing well, he will be handicapt 
by his injuries. 

Ten years from now the handicapt man who in 
addition can offer no particular service will be in 
a deplorable state and will surely come back upon 
the public or his relatives for support. 

In view of this probable eventuality, is it not 
the part of practical, common sense on the part 
of employers and others who have the welfare of 
the disabled returned soldier at heart, to induce 
him to give up his present employment where he 
is practically a pensioner, and enter upon the free 
course of training and education which now 
awaits him. 

In all cases the effort will be made to fit him 
for that occupation in which he can gain the best 
livelihood with the best chances of steady em- 
ployment, and wherein he will have the best 
opportunity for development to the end of his 
safety and comfort, and that of his dependents, 
and to the further end of taking fear out of his 
heart and giving him that confidence and serenity 
which only those who are competent may have. 

These are a few of the practical things which 
the members of the Rotary may accomplish. The 
Federal Board for Vocational Education stands 
ready and willing and anxious to co-operate with 
them, and anxious to do al! things possible for the 
benefit, the real permanent benefit, of our fighters 
who have given so much, and who are entitled to 
the very best we can do for them. 

Vote: This article by Garrard Harris, author of 
“The Redemption of the Disabled,’ was written 
at the request of the United States Federal Board 
for Vocational Education expressly for THE 
ROTARIAN. 


Rotarians Aid Work 


Rotarians are co-operating with the Federal 
Board in the great work of retraining men for 
industrial independence. A number of clubs have 
provided revolving funds from which loans are 
made to men to tide them over the period of 
waiting until their allowances from the Govern- 
ment begin to come to them. Rotarians also have 
been requested to act the part of “next friend” 
to advise with and encourage soldiers who are 
being retrained. They are urged to bring the 
work of the Federal Board to the attention of 
the soldiers and sailors with whom they come in 
contact, and direct them to the nearest Retrain- 
ing Division office. In some instances a Rotary 
club has underwritten the total revolving fund 
for the Division and askt the other clubs to 
participate. 
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Cradle of Texas’ Liberty 


S°s ANTONIO ROTARIANS had a wonder- 
ful time when the district conference met 
here in February. Maybe it is looking too far in 
advance and is being a bit too ambitious, but 
every one of us Rotarians is all keyed now with 
anticipation and hope that the time will come 
when trains will be pulling into the old town bear- 
ing Rotarians for the annual convention. Having 
had the district conference, San Antonio, at a 
later day, wants this larger body of good fellows, 
and she wants them bad. 

It has always been the prideful boast of San 
Antonians that no people in the world could be 
gladder to see visitors. It always gives them a 
chance to brag about their ancestors, and show 
the city off, and tell about O. Henry’s having lived 
in it, and how Theodore Roosevelt had to come 
ali the way down here to organize his Rough 
Riders, and thousands of other things that out- 
siders forget now and then but which will be mod- 
estly confided in detail to the Rotarians when 
they get here. 

San Antonio likes to see visitors because she 
can show the visitors how much she thinks of 
them, and when the anticipated guests are to be 
Rotarians—well! 

It is to give these coming visitors to this old 
Texas town a foreshadowing of what they are to 
see that I write the following thumb-nail sketch 
of the Alamo (see front cover) and touch upon 
some of the city’s other features. (It gives me 
a chance to steal the stuff of some of my fellow 
Rotarians before they can tell it to you.) 


Historic, Romantic Alamo 


The Alamo is the city’s very biggest thing; it 
is its heart—its very soul. The little old church 
in which Davy Crockett and Jim Bowie and their 
181 companions died 6 March, 1836, that Texas 
might be free, is to every native son a sacred and 
reverent thing. It is not only the “Cradle of 
Texas Liberty” but it represents that last—that 
greatest thing-—the sacrifice of human lives that 
others might be free. 

There it stands,—a little weather-beaten pile 
of stones,—pathetically small and old-fashioned, 
right in the very center of the city’s busy life, 
dreaming among the palms and aged ivy that en- 
folds it almost to its topmost stone. Inside, a 
treasure-store of old museum curiosities, long 
cherisht, is tuckt away. But to the average Texan 
the one outstanding, all compelling picture that 
flashes before the mind at sight of it is this: 

A little group of Texas men, a mere handful of 
them, were slain there and their bodies burned by 
two thousand soldiers of Santa Ana, Dictator of 
Mexico. They were Texas’ forefathers. 

Having revolted against the misrule cf Santa 
Ana, who had set aside the Mexican constitution 
of 1824, the pioneers fought in the Alamo and 
held out against the Santa Anans for two weeks. 

With little ammunition, they sent out couriers 
for aid, but help did not arrive in time. The little 
band of defenders knew at last that they could 
not arrive in time, for the Mexican hordes were 
closing around them. There were women and 
children with them, and Jim Bowie, their com- 
mander, lay sick on his cot. 
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By Porter F. Loring 


Clear cut and vital then rose the question: 
‘Shall we give up the Alamo and try to save our- 
selves—and thru it give up Texas? Or shall we 
stay and fight on to the end?” 


Travis, designated to command, told each that 
he might try to save himself if he wisht to by 
escaping thru the lines. 

“As for myself,” he said, “I shall never surren- 
der nor retreat. But I cannot blame you if you 
want to go. And yet,” he added, “I shall dearly 
love any man who cares to stay.” 

Then he drew a line upon the floor with his 
sword. 

“All those who would like to stay may come 
over with me on this side of the line,” he said. 

From the cot upon which Bowie lay there rose 
the first response. 

“Will you come and carry me over?” Bowie 
whispered. “I may not be strong enough to come 
by myself.” 


The Sacrifice for Freedom 


They carried him over, first, to do him honor, 
and then all the others past over in a mass. They 
knelt in the little Alamo sanctuary and said a 
prayer. Several hours later, after bitter and ter- 
rific fighting, they all paid the last sacrifice. 
Travis was killed among the first and Davy 
Crockett took command. Later Bowie and Al 
Martin and all the rest that history tells about 
were slain. 

The Mexicans had scaled the walls with ladders 
and had poured in upon them from all parts of 
the building. Santa Ana rode in after all was 
over and ordered the bodies burned in a great 
pyre upon the ancient plaza. 

But that is not the end of the story. It is 
the great beginning, for by the sacrifice of those 
heroes all Texans were so aroused that they went 
out with eyes and hearts that saw red, to avenge 
the terrible crime. Altho their numbers were still 
small compared to those of their enemy, the way 
they rusht forward screaming their famous battle 





Dollar Not Only Incentive 


We must be progressive in order to 
be conservative; we know that life is 
something more than living; that “‘no 
man liveth to himself alone, nor by 
bread alone,” and so we are working 
for the big, broad, human and public- 
spirited side of things. We do not be- 
lieve that any man can be a good 
banker or a good business man who is 
not first a good citizen— in all that that 
term implies. You may call this ideal- 
ism, but I ask you to show me today the 
man, or the business, the bank or the 
institution, not directed by service nor 
squaring up to the Golden Rule— 
within which all my suggestions are en- 
compast—and I will show you a dead 
or a passing one. Some incentive be- 
sides the dollar is needed to save us 
from failure—B. F. Harris, Rotary 
Club of Champaign, /Il. 
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cry, “Remember the Alamo!” struck such terro, 
to the hearts of the hordes they faced that they 
fled into Mexico, leaving Texas free. 


Texas Wins Freedom 


This was at the battle of San Jacinto, where 
the Texans fought under the famous General Say, 
Houston. 

And that is why Texas, why San Antonio, js 
proud of her Alamo—her Cradle of Liberty, 


Houston was elected first president of the Re. 
public of Texas in September, 1836. The Repub. 
lic was recognized in 1837 by Great Britain, the 
United States, France, and Belgium. In 1845 jt 
was admitted into the United States as a state: 
this was considered by Mexico as a declaration 
of war and the Mexican war followed. 

It would take too long to tell of many other 
things, but it must be mentioned briefly that the 
whole city of San Antonio partakes of delightfully 
quaint touches. They peep out at you from a 
most every corner. They seem to defy the busy 
hustling, commercial life into which the city is 
rushing ahead. 

Bits of old sidewalks, fashioned long ago, crowd 
those of last year’s design. A little river that 0 
Henry wrote night-thoughts about winds in and 
out amid the city’s houses forty different ways 
blinking back in moving colors to the vari-shaded 
electric lights that have been festooned amid the 
trees by the Rotary Club of San Antonio 

A Mexican market house and a Mexican quar- 
ter in which children who love red from the time 
they are born, and women who wear shaw!s an¢ 
hold out crooked hands for coins or hawk their 
little pecan candy wares for sale—are here in all 
their day-past sadness. 


Mingling of Old and New 


There are modern churches and hotels 21 
schools and sky-scrapers and more being erectec 
And elsewhere, forgetful that the styles have 
changed, little abode and stone huts, white-plas- 
tered, sit placidly in the sun. Around them, little 
brown babies are crooning in Spanish—just the 
same as babies like them—their grandparents— 
did so many years ago. 

Then there are the burros—patient little beasts 
cf burden—desperately striving to wind in a0 
out safely amid the honk and scream of hundreds 
of automobiles. 

And over the tops of a handful of ancient m's 
sions, as beautiful as any of those of California 
or old Mexico, airplanes whirr a war cry. And 4 
little way off thousands of soldiers drill on as 
a world struggle were not over. 

Then there are Spanish serenaders—guta 
that strum for “only a nickel, Senor,” histori 
statuary and carvings on old buildings, and up-' 
the-minute landscape gardening carried out 11 »4" 
Antonio’s magnificent big Brackenridge Park 
several hundred acres where golf links are 40 
municipal tennis grounds and bath houses © 
river, and where soon is to be opened 4 lars 
tourists’ polo grounds. And—but I shall stop, 1 
I want the rest of the San Antonio Rotarians e 
have a chance to tell you the balance when you 
come to that annual convention we hope to ente™ 
tain. 

Now we must prepare for Salt Lake City 


, 
n tne 
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By Peter Leininger 


Canada’s Labor Problem 














Harvest time on the prairies of Western Canada, where there are 250,000,000 acres waiting to be peopled. 


G OME Canadian economists put “the land” 
as the basic problem of the new era in Can- 
ada; others call it “labor”; but whether it be 
colonization and development of the land, or 
colonization and stability of labor, most funda- 
mentally it is “population.” Canada needs mil- 
lions to fill up her vast territory, larger than 
either the United States or Europe (without 
Russia), yet with a population of only 8,000,000. 
The most extravagant waste of Canada’s 
atural resources was its peace time waste of 
declares Dr. W. W. Swanson of the 
Saskatchewan University.” Unemployment should 
sidered as much a disgrace to the civilized 
mmunity as the uncheckt spread of an epi- 


[he solution of unemployment in Canada, 
however, is not to be found simply in a spread- 
ng out of the available labor supply to cover 
listricts where the demand is great and the num- 
er Of hands is small; it rests upon an economic 
prosperity that can come only with the fullest 
evelopment and utilization of the vast natural 
vealth of the land itself. 


Millions of Acres 


Manufacturing in Canada has flourisht amaz- 
ngly since the war gave her the impetus of a 
loreign market made to order. But, manufactur- 
ng expansion, foreign trade, and internatonal 
inance for the Dominion must now all wait upon 
in adequate population producing a maximum 

im from the farms and fields and mines and 
‘orests, whose possibilities the war has but just 


[n other words, production and conservation 
the root of the new “mobilization for peace” 
"itt which Canada is concerning herself, means 


} 
nd 


‘ settlement, and land settlement means pop- 
4t10n 

The homestead lands are to be reserved for 
ler settlement, but there are millions of acres 
ld lands thruout Canada. There are more 


‘cres in improved farms, uncultivated subdivis- 
‘ns adjacent to cities, and leased lands, that are 

‘ Deing used to their full possibilities. All of 
‘Nesé—270,000,000 acres in the three prairie 


Provinces, some 10,000,000 acres in Northern 
mtario’s great clay belt, and 5,000,000 acres in 
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British Columbia, besides smaller areas thruout 
the eastern and Maritime provinces—are to be 
peopled. The idle improved farms are to be 
brought back to production, as the New England 
farms of the United States, deserted for the 
great West beyond the Mississippi, have been re- 
claimed to produce new wealth, and the tenant 
farmer is to become a land owner. 


In other words, Canada’s colonization and im- 
migration policy, as announced by the Honorable 
J. A. Calder, Minister, is a policy of “home- 
making,” of filling all Canada with farm homes, 
of giving the small man a chance to become big 
by a lift at the right time and the right place, 
of giving the tenant farmer a chance to own 
a farm, and the progressive, energetic man a 
chance to expand his holdings in keeping with his 
ability and desire. 

A census of the Canadian army completed 
prior to demobilization revealed the fact that 
forty-three per cent of the men wanted to go 
on the land. Fourteen per cent, according to 
reliable estimates, were drawn originally from 
the farms and ranches, but the majority of the 
forty-three per cent reporting thcir desire to go 
on the land have had farm experience; ten per 
cent have had even twenty years agricultural 
training behind them, altho they may not have 
been among those who answered the call directly 
from the plow and the fields. 


The problem of the returned Canadian soldier 
is therefore not so much one of employment as 
of land settlement. 


Land Settlement the Basis 


It is recognition of this that brought the Do- 
minion to an announcement of a reconstruction 
program based on the “land” as the wish for 
“land” was the most interesting feature of the 
soldier survey. 

After the American Civil War, altho the very 
large part of the Union army was drawn from 
the rural districts—for the United States was 
then preeminently an agricultural country—a 
relatively small number of the soldiers wisht to 
go back to the farms they had left. There was 
a period of instability, of doubt and uncertainty, 
unemployment, and a shaking of the whole eco- 
nomic structure before the tide set in for the 
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West in earnest. A period of great expansion 
and of railroad building followed, with the map- 
ping out of some 15,000 miles of steel, and the 
sag in the labor market was taken up. 

But for Canada there can be no such tre- 
mendous railroad building. Canada has more 
mileage per capita than any other country, and, 
moreover, in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta alone there are some 32,000.000 acres of 
agricultural! land undisposed of, within twenty 
miles of existing railroad lines. The problem is 
not to build more transportation lines but to fill 
up the territory adjacent to the present ones. 

A great program of highway building has been 
suggested and while accepted as a worthy part 
of the nation’s development, the employment of 
returned soldiers upon such a project is not feas- 
ible. It opens simply a market for unskilled 
labor from Europe, the immigration that is ex- 
pected to come and which the Dominion eagerly 
desires. 

No Waste of Efficiency 

With all her need for farmers, agricultural and 
industrial labor, Canada intends no waste of 
efficiency thru the fitting of round pegs in square 
holes. The man who comes is to be helpt to the 
place best suited to his abilities. The small 
farmer from Europe, trained in an intensive 
agriculture beyond anything known on the west- 
ern side of the Atlantic, is not to be allowed to 
go into the hinterland to undertake a pioneer 
life remote from his history or capacity, but is 
to be helpt to an establishment where all his in 
valuable knowledge can be brought to bear upon 
markets close at hand. 

Canada has been importing heavily the very 
products she can produce exceptionally on her 
own soil: she needs intensive settlement to feed 
supplied 


the home market now from other 
sources. 

The mechanic is not to be offered the fir 
thing at hand or nothing, but thru a carefully 
organized bureau in touch with conditions thru- 
out the Dominion, he will be informed of the 
districts of greatest need for his peculiar ability, 
and directed into the employment that will utilize 
his training to the maximum. There is to be no 
indiscriminate transplanting into ground unpre- 
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Mixt farming in the McLeod Valley in British Columbia, Canada. The gradual evolution of wheat farming into mixt farming in the 
prairie provinces, and the opening up of the McLeod and other valleys in central British Columbia, which are essentially mixt farming 
districts, is transforming western Canada and her labor problem. 


pared for him, with the ensuing heavy percentage 
of waste. 

An unsound economic condition has existed, 
as revealed by the fact that in Canada, which has 
been essentially an agricultural country, only 
fifty-five per cent of her population is in rural 
districts. The distribution of population has not 
been logical nor safe for the building of a na- 
tional prosperity. She was beginning to realize 
this when the war came and changed the old 
order. Now she is face to face with the same 
problem, but she is to meet it with the strength 
of a new world cutlook and a new national con- 
sciousness that has come of her great and honor- 
able share in the struggle for democracy and 
freedom 

The same consideration, Canada has been giv- 


ing to her crippled soldiers. Men who were 


clerks, railroad men, train conductors, and what 

not before their call to the colors are being 
-d in new and higher occupation 

Convalescent soldiers have amused themselves 


weaving textiles of real beauty and artistic con- 


ception, exquisite fabrics of silk and wool that 
uve been in demand among fashionable ladies 
of Ottawa and Montreal. 

Disabled soldiers with a knowledge of agri- 
culture have been trained as grain inspectors so 
that their knowledge of agriculture might be 
utilized and their independence establisht much 
more quickly than if their previous training were 
ignored and they were compelled to learn a 
new vocation. 

\ cooperative soldier lumbering company has 
been organized to develop British Columbia tim- 
ber claims in anticipation of a huge demand for 
lumber from Europe. 


Training as Farmers 

[The soldiers inexperienced on the land are to 
be trained as farmers before they can come into 
ownership of the farms they desire. Either by 
working out an apprenticeship for wages with 
farmers of the district to which they choose to go, 
or by the training given under government super- 
vision in the soldier colony plans worked out in 
Northern Ontario, New Brunswick, and parts of 
the West, they are to be made “farmers” before 
they shoulder the responsibility of farm owner- 
ship. The stock is to be held by some 1,500 
returned veterans on a cooperative basis. 

Still another group of men have organized the 
Veterans Mechanical Company in Western Can- 
ada to place forty tractors and soldier crews in 
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the field for farm contract jobs of all kinds— 
particularly plowing. Acreage under cultivation 
is leaping ahead millions of acres a year, and 
these men who have gained a new knowledge of 
mechanics in their army service propose to apply 
their knowledge to the immediate opportunity 
of the Western prairies. 

The very recognition on Canada’s part that her 
land is her greatest resource, the greatest treasure 
of her nationhood, is sufficient for her to take 
no chances on the failure of her farmer proteges. 


The immigration Canada expects from north- 
ern Europe and from England is to be handled 
with the same attention to the interests of the 
country as has already been worked out in a small 
way for the men who have come back from her 
armies in France. 


New Colonization Policy 


The fact that England, contrary to expecta- 
tion, is prepared to assist overseas colonization 
of her people because she recognizes that in her 
dominions lies her great strength and that in 
building them she is building the marrow and 
sinew of her whole empire, encourages Canada 
to look for a real influx of British labor as soon 
as transportation is available. They will be 
agriculturists and mechanics and laborers. 

Heretofore, such immigration has flooded the 
causing a disastrous overcrowding and 
provoking dissatisfaction. Canada proposes in 
her new policy of colonization and immigration 
to direct this current and restrain it sufficiently 
to do away with the evils of former times. 


itie 
( les, 


[The human side of the immigrant is to be con- 
sidered, not only in placing him on the land 
with an approximation of the social life and com- 
forts usually found only in old settled districts, 
but in the distribution of labor in the cities. 

The Town Planning and Development Bureau 
of the Dominion government is watching and 
advising cities and rural communities and pro- 
vincial governments that are undertaking delayed 
construction work. Moreover, building programs 
already getting under way thruout the Dominion 
are one of the avenues of employment open to 
returning soldiers and immigrants. 

Greater efficiency of transportation for the 
grain crops of the West is another subject in 
which economists have found a labor considera- 
tion. Canada’s crop, of which she exports five 
times as much wheat as is needed for home con- 
sumption, is mostly sold and moved when prices 
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are lowest and transportation most difficult. The 
great effort to move the maximum load to the 
head of the lakes before the close of navigation 
in order to take advantage of the cheap rates 
forces most of her wheat to be marketed ip 
the autumn months and in the early spring, wit 
a consequent jamming of the transportation 


If the ninety-one per cent of her export gra 
that moves in this time could be distributed over 
a whole year, it would save, it is estimated, on 
half the present rolling stock needed to hand 
the high pressure of a few months and conser 
the labor used in handling the traffic when 
most needed to gather the harvest. 

An expansion of the system of internal « 
vators, the development of Pacific ports, an 
opening of the Hudson Bay railroad now 
eighty miles of tidewater, will help to bring | 
about. Already much gain from All 
Western Saskatchewan has been moving 
ward over the mountains, and from 
the Panama canal. A government tern 
vator at Vancouver has been completed to ha 
this growing traffic, and a harbor improv 
program is under way that when complet: 
make Vancouver as unequivocally a ir 
of the Dominion as the old Atlantic ports 
John and Halifax. 


Evolution of Farming 


At the same time, the gradual evoluti 
wheat farming into mixed farming, the 
ment of industries based upon the pro 
the land, such as packing plants, tanne! 
such mobile, factories as have found the « 
natural gas of the western provinces use! 
cheap power, is finding more and more ' 
labor the year round, and is striking at t! 
of the notion that skilled labor can 
up anywhere and that men who come 
hands can be switcht to farm work in 
season and into industry in winter. 

Little by little a better understanding | 
labor and capital, a new appreciation 0! | 
portance of each to the other, and a re! 
termination to understand and help each 
is coming about in Canada. Closer co’ 
between employer and employe has be g 
by more than one of the Dominion’s gr el 
as they have realized the copartners! 
exists or, as Robert J. C. Stead puts it 
Cowpuncher, the relation between “the ! 
and the wife in the family of Production 
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Hickory HoLtow, Jan. 7, 1919. 


ear HANK: 

Near as I kin jedge there’s been war agoin 

oo somewheres in the wurld ever sence they’s 
ben day light to see by and I ben awonderin how 
he old folks stood it away back there in the 
jays when they wuzn’t no sech thing as a postage 
stamp. 
Why, dad burn it, the young fellers musta 
went off to war in them days jest the same as 
vou done, but it musta ben terrible lonesome for 
the old folks that staid at home. I reckon weeks 
run into months and months growed into years 
afore some uv them old mothers and fathers got 
any word frum the boy that I reckon they 
thought jest as much uv as we do uv you. 

And then some morning word would come that 
the army wuz acomin over on the other side 
yw the county line. Then old Mister Roman 
and his wife would hitch the old mare to the 
rusty chariot and drive over to meet their boy 
and bring him home with em. I bet lots uv em 
got there jest to find out that their boy had 
been left alayin cold and still amongst strangers. 
It musta broke their hearts to git the news thata- 
way when all the time they wuz ahopin to have 
him back agin to help run the place in their 
old age. 

It makes it a lot easier fer us that stays at 
home to feel purty sure that as long as you don’t 
fergit to write we will be agittin letters off and 
n all the time. It’s terrible fer them whose 
etters alluvasudden stop comin, but that’s a 
heap better than goin out a long way to meet 
the army comin back jest to find out that the 
only one in the whole army that you specially 
wanted to see ain’t there. 


Finer Than a King 

Well, I ben watchin two places purty close 
ever sence you went off to tame the beast. One 
wuz box number 49 at the post offus and the 
other was the column in The Hickory Hollow 
(azette where the names uv the martyrs wuz 
printed. The Guvment calls em casualties but 
that word don’t pear to reach the spot with me. 
lt pears to me that a boy that turned back the 
neck uv his shirt and bared his chest to any 
chance that might be comin his way is somethin 
morena casualty. He may be covered with 
nuthin more’n jest a thatch uv red hair twixt 
tim and the sky, but jest the same that red 
headed bunch uv freckles don’t have to bend 
his knee to any old galoot that calls hisself a 
King, 

I wuz to a concert the other night and a 
‘rackin good singer sung a song that ended up 
with the words “He’s finer, he’s finer, he’s finer 
than a king” and it peared to me that if I wuz 
the editor uv the Gazette I wud put at the head 
uy that column jest the words “Finer than a 
King. That sure would make the old father 
and mother that reads them names thru a mist 
W tears feel that somehow or other their boy 
had been promoted. 


Well, old box 49 has helpd me and Ma to git 
past many a soft spot in the road sence you went 
‘way and we ben mighty thankful to old Uncle 
sam fer them little pigeon holes. 


he é ° A 
‘tls amazin how much one little square pigeon 
“°pyright 1019 by J. B. Gilbert, Dayton, Ohio. 
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hole like that kin hold. Why I’ve seen girls pull 
letters out of one uv them boxes that filled the 
whole world with happiness and I’ve seen mortal 
sadness come out uv the same place. Me and 
Ma’s never had nuthin but good to come out uv 
our good old number 49 sence you went away, 
and then poor old Missus Withrow got a letter 
out uv her box that jest peared to blot out all 
the sunshine. And so it goes. Towards evenin 
they’s always one side uv the house that’s in the 
shade. 


Saved His Digestion 


Old Shep got hold uv your last letter and sence 
he can’t read he jest nacherally chewed it up. 
I wonder if the old rascal didn’t know it wuz 
from you. It don’t make much diffrunce, tho. 
cause me and Ma already knowed it word fer 
word. I didn’t have any feelin to tan him fer 
doin it cause I’m blamed sure that if I couldn’t 
read I’d do purty much the same thing. I’m 
glad that spellin and readin allus cum easy to 
me in skule. It’s probly saved my digestion. 

And so you ben pickd out to stay over there 
fer a while yet to kind uv help straighten out 
the mess. I lowed as how a lot uv our soljers 
would have to stay over there, but somehow me 
and Ma never once thought that you might be 
one that wuz picked out fer that job. Well, it 
sure is some privilege to tramp into that heathen 
land uv Germany and show them baby murderers 
what a real man looks like. 

I reckon they don’t nobody need to tell you 
fellers to hold your shoulders up when vou go 
walkin down Main St. in Potsdam. (There’s 
that word agin.) I can jest imagine I see the 
buttons bustin off the front uv your vest from 
throwin your shoulders so far back. 

But say, dad burn it, it pears to me like the 
first feller to walk up and kick on the Kaiser’s 
front door ought to be a Frenchman. Them 
French surely had a long score to ever up with 
the Huns and it don’t pear to me to be ao ways 
just fer our soljers to walk in at the tale end 
uv the scrap and then begin right away to strut 
and crow all over the world. 

Course, I know that The Hickery Hollow 
Gazette ain’t goin to be read much in London 
but it pears to me like Ezra Inkblot ought to put 
on his muffler a little bit about the tremenjous 
giants our soljers wuz compared to the other na- 
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This Hero Business 


By J. B. Gilbert 


tions over there. That kind uv noise won’t help 
none when Woodrow Wilson sticks his feet under 
the peace table. 


Chorus, Not a Solo 


It puts me in mind uv the time the board of 
trustees had to go to call on Silas Newcom and 
ask him to put the muffler on his cornet. He 
nearly busted when he lead the singin in Sunday 
Skule and you couldn’t hear the music on ac- 
count uv the awful noise he made. 

Pears to me that the English and French and 
Eytalians would git a wee mite tired uv seein 
us clappin our hands at ourselves. Course, | 
reckon they wuz purty much lickt when our 
boys rushed into the scrap, but jest the same 
the crowin ought to be a chorus instead uv a solo. 

Howsomever, I reckon human nature is purty 
much the same all over, cause I heard an English- 
man by the name of Honingsley Morrison tellin 
about the war and it appeared frum his account 
that all the French and Eytalians and Americans 
done wuz to carry water to the elephant. 

When I wuz a boy at home my Ma used to 
raise a sight uv chickens. They wuz a bunch of 
roosters that wuz always afightin amongst their- 
selves. One day I wuz awatchin em. Two uv 
em fought and fought until they couldn’t neither 
one uv em stand up any longer. Over across the 
barnyard they wuz a whalin big rooster ascratchin 
fer grubs in around the wood pile. He’d ben 
watchin the scrap from the start and when he 
seen the two wuz all done fer he rushed over and 
spread hisself all over both uv em, and then he 
flapped his wings and crowed fit to kill. I didn’t 
hear nuthin from either one uv the two real 
fighters cause they wuz plumb out uv breath 
frum the fracas but this fresh arrival had plenty 
of wind to do all the crowin. And then when 
he seen that none uv the other chickens paid much 
attenshun to his racket he jest nacherally went 
back to scratchin fer grubs agin. 


Hard to be Steady Hero 

And that set me to thinkin that its 
blame hard to keep on bein a hero as a steady 
thing. When they’s a lot uv excitement or some 
pertickler danger goin on a feller kin rush in and 
do somethin that gits him a decoration pinned 
on his shirt front on Monday morning but its 
goin to be some job to keep up the pace until 
Saturday night. 

It puts me in mind uv Reuben Houser. When 
we wuz some younger Reuben used to be a dis- 
grace to any neighberhood that he moved into. 
He would git drunk even when all the licker wuz 
lockt up in the cellar. But sure as pertracted 
meetin time come around in the Fall, Reuben 
would be there and usually he wuz at his best 
early in the week. Long about Sunday night he 
would have a visitation that wuz a joy to behold. 
But by the next Saturday night somebody wuz 
sure to find him and haul him home in a wheel- 
barrow too overcome with spirits to walk, and 
it wuzn’t the same kind uv spirits that disturbed 
him on Sunday night neither. 

When the sisters wuz gathered about and the 
hims wuz being sung Reuben wuz on the 
mountain top but when the lights wuz out and 
the farm work wuz lookin fer attenshun Reuben 


purty 
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wuz likely to be found at the bottom uv the 
deepest hole in the valley. 

Us boys uset to say that the only way Reuben 
would ever reach the golden streets wuz to fall 
backwards over the chancel rail and break his 
neck on Sunday night. He jest couldn’t stand 
the strain. 


Living Up to Medals 


And, dad burn me, I’ve ben wonderin if the 
boys over at the front will always remember to 
live up to the level uv the meddle that’s pinned 
on their chest er whether mebbe some uv em 
will consider that that meddle gives em license 
to steal some of the apples off uv the forbidden 
tree. Them meddles is crowns uv glory, not free 
passes to perdition. 

They’s a big lot uv responsibility goes with 
them meddles, too, cause every little boy in 
Americky is goin to look on the big soljer that 
comes back awearin one uv em as jest about 
equal to an angel and if them big wonderin, ad- 
mirin eyes ever sees one uv them meddles 
afollowin a crooked path you kin jest bet the 
owner uv them eyes is goin to wander down that 
same path, and mebbe he won’t be strong enough 
to come back after he’s got in a little ways. 

Mebbe you'll think I’m apreachin a sermon 
to you, Hank, but I didn’t start out with that 
idee, but it pears like I’m a lookin into the future 
a wee mite. I ben watchin some uv our girls 
and even some uv the grown ups here at home 
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There is not only a John Poole but a Jack 
Poole. Jack is the thirteen-year-old son of 
John. His full name is John Landers Poole. 
He has kindly contributed a story to THe Ro- 
TARIAN, and we regret that the many demands 
upon our space prevent us from publishing the 
story in full, but the beginning and the end of 
it are as follows: 

N far-away Japan, where only beautiful maid- 
I ens live and handsome Japanese boys dwell, 
there lived a little son of the beautiful flower 
country, whose name was Hashimuro Sato. He 
was a handsome boy of twelve years and had 
wonderful black hair. A bashful boy was Hashi- 
muro Sato, and a smart boy. In his school he 
won excellent marks for reading, writing, and his 
other studies. Not only was he a smart boy, but 
he was obedient to both his parents and his 
teacher. And in this magnificent country this 
little boy went to school day by day, learning to 
be a noted man—to make his parents proud of 
him. 

It happened that in far Japan one day there 
arrived an American citizen, who was a young 
explorer, and while he stood alone watching the 
boat go back to America a little boy came up 
to him and tried hard to tell him what he wanted 
to say. But there was no way to tell the Ameri- 
can so he started off to his home—the saddest 
boy in the world. 

Just before he got home, the American, Na- 
than Mason, came up to the little Japanese boy 
and pickt him up in his arms (for he had some 
feeling and thought then that the boy wanted 
to tell him to come and live with him). When 
he put the child down, Hashimuro immediately 
took his hand and led him into his glorious home. 
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and it pears to me like some uv em is goin skatin 
before the ice is froze real solid. 

It don’t foller jest because a boy’s wearin 
a suit that’s furnisht by Uncle Sam that the 
bundle that’s wrapped up inside is one that would 
make an ornament around the house when the 
job calls fer overalls and a pair uv boots. Be- 
fore any girl uv mine linkt up with a strange 
soljer—officer or private—I’d want to write to 
where he come frum to find out ef he wuz ac- 
quainted with the town constable. 

You know, Hank, when you’re drivin by on 
the road you kin tell from the chaff that’s flyin, 
purty much what kind uv grain is comin out at 
the spout uv the thrashin machine, whether its 
wheat er wild oats. Well, when I’m walkin 
around town I hear a lot uv loose words flyin 
over the shoulders uv some uv the boys that 
ought to be honorin the uniforms they’re wearin 
and it pears to me like the girls that’s smilin at 
them uniforms ought to rattle the package a 
little before they take it home, to see whether 
it sounds like jewelry er last summer’s eggs. 


Some Surprise Packages 


There’s goin to be some awful surprises when 
some uv these packages is opened. You know 
Uncle Sam pickt these fellers out cause they had 
good sound mussles to stand a severe spell uv 
hard work, but when you’re pickin out somebody 
to set across the table from you after a tryin 
night with a sick child, you’re countin on some- 





thin that you can’t tell from the outside. 

it don’t even foller that a feller that Wears 4 
meddle is the one you’d want to pick oy t 
spank your children. 

They’s diffrunt plans fer testin things an) it 
all depends on what you want to use em fer a 
to how you test em. The old sled that we Ue 
in the spring to gather up the sap out in iy 
sugar camp has stood some awful hard usin by 
it would make a terrible thing to go to church _ 

Some uv these boys that’s comin back fn, 
this awful war has ben tested under some awiy 
strains but I wouldn’t want to be blindfolded ang 
start in to pick out a husband fer any child y 
mine out uv the lot without askin some pointe 
questions. 

Fightin in the trenches and watchin by a sic 
baby is two diffrunt jobs, and the baby job cal 
fer a feller that can be right up to the averay 
seven days in the week. 

I ain’t sayin that mebbe all them boys that’ 
ben good enough fer a meddle wouldn’t mak 
good fellers to build fire in the kitchen stoy 
mornin after mornin, but bein one don’t prov 
the other one. 

Well, Ma sez I must have somethin awify! 
shady on my conscience er I wouldn't have » 
much to talk about. so I guess I better quit fe 


this time. Don’t fergit old box 49. 
—Dap 


ade in Japan 


By Jack Poole 





Jack Poole, the thir- 
teen-year-old son of 
John Poole, President 
of the International As- 
sociation of Rotary 
Clubs. Jack has the 
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And an hour later all arrangements were made 
so that the man from the far-away country might 
stay with them until the day came for him to go 
back to his native land. 

In spare hours when he was not in school, the 
Japanese boy would go to his American friend 
(who had decided to teach the child the English 
language) and sit down beside him, and try hard 
to learn to speak English. Before long the little 
Japanese citizen had learned to say “my Ameri- 
can man,” and his friend loved to hear him re- 
peat the words. Then, at other times, the man 
would go for long walks all thru the city with his 
little Japanese friend, Hashimuro Sato. 

One day they took a long ride in a cart drawn 
by a Japanese man. Every once in a while the 
American man would get out and buy some 
dainty cakes for his chum. For he loved the 
little boy as he would love his mother, and in- 
deed that was a great love. 

The little boy little thought that some day 
Nathan Mason would have to sail back to that 
lovely country across the seas, but at the present 
time all that was forgotten, and nothing but a 
pleasant and happy time was thought of. When 
the little boy was in school he would think of 
his chum, but school mattered more at that time, 
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so he quickly would change his thoughts to some 
of his studies. 

At night they would stroll thru the beautifu 
Japanese gardens where they could talk abou 
America, the land of the free. Japan would be 
called the land of the beautiful flowers with 
scents that are sweeter than honey. 

One night the American said that some (a 
he would have to go back to his country. Th 
little boy colored instantly. 

“But you will not go soon, will you?” ask 
Hashimuro Sato. 

The other glanct at the boy, who had only» 
face without smiles—a face with just tears. 

“No, I shall not go back to my country '” 
two or three months,” was the reply. 

The little boy smiled again and then said, “! 
hope ’at you will never go bat, ’cause I like 
Amelican man,” and he hugged Nathan Maso 
tightly, for they had grown to love each othe 
so that there was not a spare minute that Hash: 
muro Sato did not use to talk to his friend. 

And so it came to pass that the little bay 
lived very happily with his chum from Americ 
But wait, this is not the end. For one day while 
the Japanese child and the American were read: 
ing they saw a large boat coming toward the 
land and the boy forlornly watched it. 1 
American whispered something to him, whic’ 
was, 

“T am never going back to that country 4W4) 
across the seas, but I shall make this count” 
of Japan my home.” 

And the child’s frown turned into a sweet 4" 
joyful smile of happiness. 
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ry : tb Mourning We've killed a hundred rattlesnakes that tried Excelsior 3 
USIN Dy to steal our cots, > - : 
Church jp HALL I wear mourning for my soldier dead, nq shook a hundred centipedes from out our HE grocer jerked his thumb endwise 
b 2am ) [—a believer? Give me red, army socks. And said with sad and tear brimmed Z 
ack frum Dr give me royal purple for the King We’ve marched a hundred thousand miles and eyes; ‘a Bee 
ome awfy! t whose high court my love is visiting. made ten thousand camps; “Yes, flour is now three bones a sack. Ber 
folded ang nress me in green for growth, for life made We've pulled a million cactus thorns from out Now I know I'll get, when I want a snack: ce 
y child yp new; our army pants; Excelsior! a4 
a nor skies his dear feet march, dress me in blue; And when our mission here is done, our friends : i 
ne Pointed in white for his white soul—robe me in gold on earth will tell: Entranced I stood and heard him mutter, ; 
For all the pride that his new rank shall hold. “when they died they went to heaven, ‘cause “Charge fifty cents a pound for butter.’ ; 
b in earth’s dim gardens blooms no hue too they’d done their hitch in hell.” I hastened home to tell my spouse 
ya sich pright That we'll be eating at our house: iS 
’ Job call to dress me for my love who walks in light! And when life’s final taps is heard and we lay Excelsior! de 
€ average —Gertruce Knevels. aside all cares, 4% 
® And we do the final pee-rade up the shining 1! past along the street today 4 













Sleep, Flanders Dead! 


0 YOU who fought, but would not yield, 
T and now lie dead, in Flanders Field, 

The Torch, aflame, thou bore so well, 
Thru all the horrors of that Hell, 

js still aloft, and burns as bright 

4s did it on that deadly night, 

When thy hands quivered in their death, 
ind thy voice spoke its latest breath, 


ys that's 
n’t make 
en stove 
n't prove 


in awful 
have 





quit fe In Flanders Field. 
—Dar Fret not, for in security, 
Thy Torch, the fire of Liberty, 
Shines grander, loftier, o’er the world. 
Thy Allies, with their flags unfurled, 
Will spread broadcast, thy message sent, 
4nd you may sleep, and feel content, 
In Flanders Field. 
(0. A. Burton, Rotary Club of Kansas City, 
tO some ® 
America’s Spiritual Answer 
eautitu y f are not dead in Flanders fields, 
- about Beneath the crosses row on row 
ould be Where poppies blow. Now wake and hear 
a Jur nation’s answer, strong and clear. 
S wil We've caught the torch and it shall light 
forever Freedom’s Day, but first the night 
a To burn the dross away. Now ye 
ne da} Have learned “The Truth which sets men free” 


The In Flanders. 
Awake, awake brave souls of light! 
‘ There is no death where lives the right. 
aski Shall conquer every foe, e’en death— 
The “Last great Enemy” but lied. 
in truth ye know, ye have not died 


only 4 In Flanders fields. 
s, —Howard Humphreys. 
ry fo ® 





“We’ve Done Our Hitch in Hell” 


”, * wy sittin’ here a-thinkin’ of the things I left 
I like behind; 
Mason And I had _ put on paper what is running in 
, _ my mind. 
othe We've dug a line of trenches and cleared five 
Tashi _ niles of ground; 
‘here's a meaner place this side of hell, I 
_ know it’s still unfound. 
- bor cut there’s still one consolation; gather closely 
erica . While I tell: 
while Vhen we die we’re bound for heaven, for we’ve 
; done with our hitch in hell. 
reac: 
| the Ve've built a hundred kitchens for the cooks 
The = ‘o stew our beans, 
hich - Stood a hundred guard mounts and 
ares ned the camp latrines, 
“*ve washed a million dishes and we’ve peeled 
wa) & Million spuds, 


And We've rolled a million blanket rolls and 
ntry " Washed a million duds. 

“e Dumber of parades we’ve made would be 
2s e most hard to tell, 
an ‘Mt they'll not parade in heaven, as we’re sure 
they will in hell, 
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golden stairs, 

And the angels bid us welcome, and the harps 
begin to play, 

And we draw a million canteen checks and 
spend them in a day, 

It is then we’ll hear St. Peter tell us gladly with 
a yell: 

“Take a front seat here in heaven, for you’ve 
done your hitch in hell.” 


—D. L. Fisher, Second Kansas Infantry. 








The Union 
You that have gathered together the 


sons of all races, 
And welded them into one, 
Lifting the torch of your Freedom on 
hungering faces 
That sailed to the setting sun; 


You that have made of mankind in your 
own proud regions 
The music of man to be, 
How should the old earth sing of you, 
now, as your legions, 
Rise to set all men free? 


How should the singer that knew the 
proud vision and loved it, 
In the days when not all men knew, 
Gaze, thru his tears, on the _ light, 
now the world has approved it; 
Or dream, when the dream comes 
true ? 


How should he sing when the Spirit of 
Freedom in thunder 
Speaks, and the wine-press is red; 
And the sea-winds are loud with the 
chains that are broken asunder 
And nations that rise from the dead? 


Flag of the sky, proud flag of that wide 
communion, 
Too mighty for thought to scan; 
Flag of the many in one, and that last 
world-union 


That kingdom of God in man; 


Ours was a dream, in the night, of that 
last federation, 
But yours is the glory unfurled, — 
The marshaled nations and stars that 
shall make one nation 
One singing star of the world. 


—Alfred Noyes. Copyright, 19/8. 
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And heard my butcher softly say, | 
“Add a dime a pound to all the meat.’ a 


I guess that means that I will eat: | i 


| dearly love a good cigar, 
To buy one I have traveled far; ) 
But since they’re selling stogies three ; 
For six bits there’s only left for me: 


’LL sing a song of Glory, 


Excelsior! 


Fe ee 


Excelsior! 


= ——_——(R)-—— —— 


Sing a Song of Glory ) 


To the good Old Flag so true, ‘ 


To the Stars of white that never fade 
In the glorious field of blue. 

The Stripes of hope and liberty 
Wave round that field of light, sia 
And the men beneath that banner 
Will always stand for right. 


Her birthday was a struggle 4 
For freedom, rights of men. i 


She stood for right and won the fight | 
As she will do again. . 
She never waved for selfish praise 
Her motto “Right is Might.” 

The strong shall never crush the weak 

When Glory takes the fight. 


So stand beneath Old Glory, boys; 
Her colors wave on high 

Liberty and Freemen 
We’re peaceful men and home men 
When right is on the top; 

3ut when tyrants try to crush the weak 
Old Glory must call stop. 


Big men, brave 


will be our battle cry 


CHORUS: 


men,—strong men and true. 


Who figh* beneath the colors— : 


The red, the white, the blue. 
Her Stars will grow brighter 
Her stripes will be lighter 
For every man’s a fighter 
’Neath the red, white and blue. 
—Robbie Robertson, Rotary Club of Gakland 


Calif. 


—Frank C. Tillson, Camp Stanley, Texas. 


If your head is covered 
Roll and touch the tentpole; 


Wonder what will happen 


Two of you stuck in ’em— 
Have to take turn breathing; 
Bowlder jabs you in the ribs— 


Much too tired to dig it out— 


Pe a 
Pup Tents 
ING a song of pup tents, 
Pitched amid the trees— 
Then your feet will freeze 
Set her up again. 


If it starts to rain. 


Room for only one; 
That’s the way it’s done. 
Lie and cuss your fate; 


Ain’t the army great? 
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A Call To Action 


N another page will be found the Official Call for the 
Tenth Annual Convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Rotary Clubs, at Salt Lake City, the week of 
June 16th, 1919. It is a call to action. It is a call to all 
Rotarians to better prepare themselves for the big part 
which Rotary must take in helping to solve the tremendous 
problems confronting the world. Read the call, decide 
that you will go to Salt Lake City, and immediately begin 
making your plans for the trip. Attendance at a Rotary 
Convention is like taking a post-graduate course in Rotary. 
* Bs 
Saving Your Savings 

ry. HE saving of war savings is almost as great a pa- 
triotic duty as was the original saving. Government 
War Bonds in the Allied countries are worth 100 cents on 
the dollar; market quotations at a less price do not reflect 
the real value of the bonds (or War Savings Stamps.) If 
the Government is unable to meet its obligations there is 
little likelihood that private or semi-public corporations 
can meet their obligations, for their strength is dependent 
upon the strength and stability of the Government. Unless 
it is imperatively necessary, do not sell War Bonds or War 
Stamps. If it is imperative to convert them into cash, 
dispose of them thru reliable and trustworthy concerns; 
don’t trade them for other stocks or bonds; safety is often 

a better investment than the hope of a larger return. 


* * * 


What is Your Pet Bromide? 


~TYMOLOGICALLY speaking, bromide comes from 
KE bromine which in turn is derived from the Greek word 
bromos meaning a bad smell. 

Chemically speaking, a bromide is a compound of the 
element of bromine with another element; bromine occurs 
naturally only in compounds with another element. 

Photographically speaking, a bromide is a_ sensitized 
paper coated with gelatin and bromide of silver and is 
used in contact printing and for making enlargements. 

Philologically speaking, a bromide is a saying that was 
pithy when it sprang into being, but that has become, thru 
much repetition, a parrot phrase. It frequently is made 
use of by those who are mentally too lazy to think but who 
believe they are expressing the deepest thoughts when they 
speak the familiar words. 

A bromide may or may not be accurate; if it is an ac- 
curate expression of the thinking of the first user, it 
quickly loses this claim to distinction when repeated over 
and over by others. 

An epigram and a bromide are illegitimate cousins. An 
epigram may become a bromide; a bromide can never be 
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an epigram; an epigram expresses a big thought in a foy 
words; a bromide is an excuse for not thinking. Bromide 
are numerous and epigrams are few. 


From a study of the etymological and photographie 
genesis of the word may be gained a fairly accurate ida 
of what it means, philosophically speaking, which might 
be something like this: A bromide is a bad smelling 
mental printing out paper by means of which a man prints 
an alleged idea by contact with the original idea, and calls 
the copy a picture of his own mental processes. 


The English language is rich in bromides; doubtless 
other languages are also, since human nature is essentially 
the same the world over. And the spoken and written 
language of Rotary is attracting to itself a large accumv. 
lation of bromides. 


A bromide is when a Rotarian exclaims: “You can’t ex. 
plain Rotary—you’ve got to live it.” 


Perhaps the prize bromide of the English language is: 
“T may not know much about art but I certainly do know 
when I like a picture.” 


Most men have their best beloved bromide. Have you! 
Most men have their pet aversion among the many bro- 
mides. Have you? 


* * 


Farming Problems in 1919 


AVID F. HOUSTON, United States Secretary oi 

Agriculture, has issued a plea to the farmers and 
business men of America which emphasizes two great 
needs: First, a larger supply of live stock, and especially 0! 
fats; second, perfecting the organization of agricultural 
agencies to intelligently execute such a program as maj 
seem wise. The second need involves the co-operation 0 
all agricultural agencies, federal, collegiate, state, farm 
ers’ associations, and local farm bureaus. He emphasizes 
the supreme importance of local agricultural agencies |! 
this work, and calls attention to the necessity of contin: 
ing the state of agricultural preparedness and of strength- 
ening the foundations of agriculture. This appeal has 
been printed in poster form and clubs, associations, ¢t 
are urged to display it in their rooms and call it to ‘he 
attention of their members. 


* * * 


Another By-Product of the War 


HE miraculous work done in rehabilitating wounded 

soldiers for their return to civil life, has led to the 
thought that what can be done for soldiers can be done for 
civilians. There is a bill before the Congress of the United 
States which promises a program that will reclaim for us 
ful occupations the scores of thousands of men, wome! 
and children maimed thru industrial accidents. 
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Eliminating the Non-Rotarian 


The Rotary club which does not enforce its attendance 
rules is weakening the efficiency not only of its local or- 
ganization, but also of International Rotary. The mem- 
ber who is not willing to attend the meetings of the club 
is not a true Rotarian at heart, and, as one Rotarian has 
exprest it, “If not willing to attend and participate should 
get out and let in someone else who will.” 

There are a few members of Rotary Clubs who do not 
attend meetings because they do not really want to. There 
are many who stay away because the meetings are not 
made attractive to them. The first class should be elimi- 
nated immediately by any club unfortunate enough to 
number them among its members. They may not be hope- 
less material, but the work required to transform them 
into active Rotarians would accomplish better results if 
directed to the second class of members. 


The regular attendance of members is largely depend- 
ent upon the officers of the club, the president and the 
committee which has charge of the meeting. One general 
rule which is effective in any organization to maintain 
active interest of the members is to let every member have 
an opportunity to participate in the club’s activities in 
some manner and contribute his time and effort into the 
general fund of club work; let no member be a passive 
receiver; make every member an active giver. 

Rotary is facing too many wonderful opportunities to 
be burdened with members who are not Rotarians. 

* * * 
Post-Bellum Business 

OST-BELLUM business will be enormous. Consider 

the fact that the world stopt constructive work for four 
years and engaged in destructive work. During that 
period the constructive labor of at least a hundred million 
persons was diverted from the pursuits of peace to the 
destructive work of war. All of them worked under high 
pressure, expending in four years the energy which, in or- 
dinary times, they would expend in eight or ten years. 
All of the waste of war must be repaired and the world 
must, in some manner, make up for the loss of the enor- 
mous constructive work that would have been performed 
had the years of war been years of peace. 

‘The world must work for years in peace at the same 
tigh speed with which it worked during the years of war. 
Consider the matter of shipping alone. The amount of 
shipping in the world today is at least 25,000,000 tons less 
than it would have been if there had been no war. If, by 
some miracle, these 25,000,000 tons could be conjured out 
of the air, then the world would be ready to take up its 
work as if there had been no war—take up its work so far 
’s shipping is concerned. So the world must build those 
25,000,000 tons in addition to the normal additional ton- 
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nage which each year of ordinary times requires. In other 
words, the shipbuilding industry of the world must re- 
main on a war basis for several years. 

There are other items. Hundreds of millions of tons 
of steel are needed immediately for reconstruction work 
everywhere. Millions of tons of food, in addition to nor- 
mal requirements, are necessary to keep the world from 
being hungry.’ More labor is needed, more wool, more 
coal, more cotton, more brains. 

And the two greatest needs are more unselfishness and 
more service. 

Oi ee 2 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Insurance 


OMETHING like four million officers and men of the 

army and navy of the United States are carrying life 
insurance with the United States Government. The total 
risk is almost thirty-seven billion dollars. It is war-time 
insurance at peace-time rates. The insured has the priv- 
ilege of continuing this insurance until he is discharged 
and after he returns to civil life. It can be kept up at 
substantially the same premium rates. The Government 
gives the soldier the choice of continuing his insurance on 
any of the usual plans—Government insurance at Govern- 
ment rates. Every policy should be kept in force. The 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance of the Treasury Depart- 


ment has charge of this work. 
¢ 8 * 


Rotary and Good Roads 


EVERAL years ago International Rotary had a stand- 
ing committee on good roads. That fact testifies to 
the interest of Rotarians in first class methods of trans- 
portation. Rotarians in the United States will welcome 
the campaign started by Secretary Houston of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the utilization of labor released 
from war industries, and men released from the army 
seeking new tasks, in the construction of better public 
roads. Secretary Houston is primarily interested in the 
benefit which better roads will be to the farmers, but he 
and Rotarians are agreed that the entire country will 
share in that benefit. 
* * * 
War’s Debits and Credits 
HAT did The War cost the world? Two hundred 
billion dollars and fifteen million lives? That is one 
estimate. It is only an estimate. The War cost property, 
lives, vitality, health, the reputation of a nation. What 
is there to write on the credit side? The Peace Conference 
at Paris is preparing the items. Whatever the outcome of 
that conference, the great credit to The War is the proof 
it gave that the human race has an abiding faith in the 
strength of righteousness; only that faith could have held 
against the material power of Germany thru the dark 
years of seeming defeat. 
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What Rotary Means to Me 


Should you ask me what its meaning, 
What in Rotary makes me joyful, 
Makes me daily ever thankful 

That with thousands I am numbered, 
Marching under Rotary’s banner, 
White and blue and gold, wide flying; 
Tho I am but just a little 

Loyal cog within the circle, 

I should answer, I should tell you 
In the strain of Hiawatha, 

Stirred by all the heart within me, 
Glowing bright and ever brighter, 

As its pleasures come before me. 
Come before my inward vision: — 


Rotary adds new friends a-plenty, 
Gives me many hours delightful 

At the luncheons and the meetings; 
Leads me ever to be helpful, 

More and more to care for others, 
Seek to ease their many troubles, 
Make their pathway somewhat brighter; 
Broadens out my general knowledge, 
Tells me of the business methods 
Used by others, some most likely 
Helping me to be successful; 
Tends to break the social barriers, 
Making all of us good fellows, 
Cultivating what is truly 
Democratic in our nature, 

Where a man is judged by merit, 
Not because of rank or money; 
Bringing out the best that’s in us, 
Teaching all to be unselfish, 
Proving, that to others, service 
Profits best in daily practice; 
Giving ever testimony 

That the Rule known as The Golden. 
Spoken by our Lord and Master 
Long ago on Mount of Olives, 

Is the truest and the safest 

Guide for every one to follow, 

Till the omnipresent Angel 

Writes across our record, “Finis”. 


There’s my answer! Do you wonder 
[I am glad to be in Rotary? 

—Henry F. King, Rotary Club of Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





® 
The Rotarian 


Round, whole, complete, he is a man in 
ev’ry sense 

Of whom his fellows may expect full 
recompense. 

Topt by a love of service, life to him 
doth hold 

All that the Master Teacher taught life 
should enfold. 

Right for right’s sake, his creed, and not 
alone because 

{t is so deeply written in the nations’ 
laws. 

All that should go to make the choicest 
man 

Now is expected of th’ Rotarian 

—Frederick Abbott, Rotary Club of 
San Antonio, Texas. 


— 


—— |, 


Howdy, Henry! 
Howdy Henry, Howdy Jimmie, 
Howdy Bill and Cletus, 
Howdy Walter, Howdy Fred— 
That’s the way they greet us. 
Names the home folks used to call us 
Sound dodgasted good to all us 
New enthused Rotarians; 
Make us closer, better friends, 
Draws us very near together, 


Draws us out all sorts o’ weather, 

Just to sit and talk awhile, 

Just to pass around a smile, 

And to cheer each ardent worker, 
And inspire the chronic shirker, 

To some goodly undertaking 

Thereby better metal making 

Of community and member 

Like the dying, cooling ember, 

Fanned to flame by gentle blowing 
Gets the whole darn fire a glowing— 
So the meekest, modest member 

Is persuaded, like this ember, 

By our smooth Rotarian tact, 

‘To get out o’ dreams and acl. 

Howdy Doctor, Howdy Aby, 

Howdy Brooks and Paul, 

Howdy Clarence, Blaine and Herschel, 
Harry Marsh and all. 


—Harry Engel, Rotary Club of Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 


® 


The Melting Pot 


The Rotary club is a melting pot 
Where a man puts in the best he’s got. 
Much or little or big or small, 
The Rotary club can use it all. 





Some give friendship and love and cheer; 
Some give courage and leave out fear; 
Some give happiness, strength and 
health— 
Pity the man who gives but wealth. 


It’s a wonderful thing this pot will do 
To change things up for me and you. 
We put in grit and find success; 
And love will find a friend to bless. 


We put in honor and find a name, 
And good hard work will grow to fame. 
A little knowledge will lead to more 
And peace will come to the heart that’s 
sore. 


It doesn’t matter how much you give; 
And not how long, but how you live; 

Whether for self and gold and greed, 
Scorning the love you sorely need; 


Or whether you live from day to day, 
Filling your life with the things that 
pay. 
The more you give—the more you'll gain; 
The joy of living will come again. 


So bear in mind it’s a melting pot; 

Each man throws in the best he’s got. 
And as he gives so does he grow 

As life runs on with its ebb and flow. 


Put in friendship—the helping hand, 

Courage and love, or only “sand”. 
The Rotary club is a common pool, 

But you have to stir with The Golden 

Rule. 

—Kenneth Graham Duffield, Rotary 

Club of Memphis, Tenn. 
® 

You ask my conception of Rotary’s creed? 
Just this, and I know that we all are 





agreed, 

For it’s as old as The Book and fills ev’ry 
need: 

“Thy neighbor as self’ in thought, word, 
and deed. 


—A. L. T. Cummings, Rotary Club of 
Portland, Maine. 


A Song of Brotherhood 


(Air: “Auld Lang Syne.’) 
We'll sing a song of brotherhood, 
Of love to all mankind, 
In language simple, great and good 
Our heart we now unbind. 
CHORUS: 
Extend the hand, then call the roll, 
And smile that all may know 
That in our midst there dwells a sou! 
That shall grow, and grow, and grow 


“Rotarian!” We'll guard the name, 
And with an artist’s hand 

We'll deck the world in living flame, 
And with immortals stand. 


—Rotary Club of Ottawa, Ontario 
®- 
Realms of Rotary 
(Air: “A Perfect Day.”) 
When we come to the meeting of Rotary, 
And we sit with good souls by our side; 
When our voices unite in a chorus bright 
With a feeling of friendly pride. 
What joy that to know, for an hour or so, 
Our lives are from burdens free, 
And the skies are bright with a golden 
light, 
That shines on true Rotary. 





We hail the gift of this social hour, 
With the friends that we like to be, 
For the truths we learn have a potent 

power 
Of practical Rotary. 
The lesson that’s carried within each 
heart, 
The friendships we’ve fondly made, 
Are the things that will cheer with a 
vision clear, 
Tho the years of our life shall fade 
—Huskie Webling, Rotary Club of 


Brantford, Ontario. 


® 


Every Laddie Needs a Friend 
(Air: “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.’’) 
If a body meet a body 
Once a week for lunch, 


Should a body greet a body 
With a hearty punch? 


CHORUS: 
Every laddie, John or Paddy 
Needs to find a friend: 
So let him see in Rotaree 
His journey’s at an end 





If a body meet a body 
Only once a year, 

Should a body greet a body 
With an awkward leer? 


If a body meet a body 
Once,—and then they part, 

Should a body show a body 
That he has a heart? 


—Rotary Club of Ottawa, Ontario 
® 


Rotarian, Rotarian 
(Air: “Tammany.”) 
Rotarian, Rotarian! 
In good deeds always to the fore, 
Ever does his part, and more. 
Rotarian, Rotarian! 
He’s the one, the first, the best, 
Rotarian! 
—Geo. P. Edwards, Rotary Club of San 
Francisco, California, 
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, EFORE the war started Rotarians believed 
Hy in Rotary as an organization wherein the 
rvice is developt to a high degree. In 
var time, patriotic service is the only service 
hat counts. From the very outbreak of The 
reat War, Rotarians proved to themselves and 
9 the outside world that Rotary and partiotism 
are synonymous. 

Rotarians would have been patriotic in such 
, great crisis in the world’s life if they had not 
been members of Rotary clubs, but a record of 
shat Rotary and Rotarians have done in the 
gst four and a half years in the British Isles, in 
Canada, in the United States, and in Cuba, is a 
suficient justification for the claim that mem- 
bers have gained from Rotary a great inspiration 
for efficient and unselfish service to their respec- 
tive countries in time of danger. 

As a matter of fact, the history of any 
Rotary club during the time that its country was 
actively engaged in the war is largely a history 
of war activities. In this article no attempt is 
made to give a detailed history of the war work 
” done by Rotary and Rotarians. The clubs and 
Me the individual members have been one-hundred 

oercenters and Rotary has earned the commenda- 

tion of its respective governments for its work. 

{n cases where details of war work by one club 

or a group of clubs are given, it is not to be 

concluded that only such club or clubs as are 

mentioned have performed such duties; others 

have taken similar action under similar circum- 
a stances. 
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Days of Neutrality 


During the first two and a half years of the 
war, the country of the large majority of Rotary 
lubs occupied the position of a neutral. The 
‘lubs in the British Isles and in Canada became 

® ictive along war work lines immediately after 
the beginning of the great conflict in August, 
1914, when the British Empire, without hesita- 
tion, decided to utilize all of its resources to keep 
ts word to Belgium and France, and took its 
stand along side of these two nations to fight 
Oey preservation of the civilization of the 
world, 

During these two and a half years there was 
00 question as to where the sympathy of the 
vast majority of Rotarians in the United States 
ay. When the United States and Cuba entered 
the war on the side of the British Empire, France, 
Belgium and the other Allies, the sympathies of 
‘he American and Cuban Rotarians were trans- 
auted instantly into action. 

During this period it was necessary for the 
international Association of Rotary Clubs to take 
: neutral stand in its official actions, but when 
ill of the countries in which Rotary clubs were 
scated became allied on the same side of the 
var, the necessity for this neutral attitude was 
‘moved and at once the International Associa- 
lon became actively a war making organization. 
% — of Rotary was Officially placed at 
oa lsposal of the Allied governments and this 
a : upon the part of the directors of Interna- 
“onal Rotary was approved by the International 
“nvention at Atlanta in June, 1917. 


————— 
enone 
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By Philip R. Kellar 


In the interval between the Atlanta Conven- 
tion and the Kansas City Convention in June, 
1918, the Board of Directors of the International 
Association took the position that the successful 
prosecution of the war was an international prob- 
lem and that the international character of 
Rotary would not be surrendered if the Interna- 
tional Association should endorse any specific 
national work in any Rotary country so long as 
that nation’s work had to do with the successful 
prosecution of the war. The Convention at 
Kansas City approved this position. 

Therefore, after April 6, 1917, all Rotary clubs 
and the International Association held themselves 
ready to respond to requests from any of the 
governments on the Allied side in which Rotary 
clubs were located to aid in winning the war. So 
effective was this aid that Rotary gained a high 
standing in the councils of the respective gov- 
ernments. 

The war work of Rotary in different countries 
was along similar general lines. The Rotary clubs 
rendered efficient service to the governments in 
recruiting volunteers for the armies; in successful 
flotation of war bonds and thrift and savings 
stamps; in food conservation and increast food 
production; in the raising of funds for the Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A., War Camp Community Serv- 
ice and similar organizations whose activities were 
devoted to the preservation of the morale of the 
armies and the people back of the armies, and 
the amelioration of suffering and the care of the 
relatives of the soldiers; in the work of securing 
skilled labor for various industries engaged in 
war work; in effectively combating of German 





The War’s Heritage 


Every war has left something behind 
it: music, history, art or literature. This 
war will leave the world with an her- 
itage of the greatest business it has ever 
known. 


Business in the future will include 
more keen competition, but it will be 
clean, moral competition. The business 
man must play clean, he must fight him- 
self to keep himself within bounds. 


Too many business men forget their 
home ties. They do not play with the 
boys at home enough. They should re- 
member that the boys of today are the 
guardians of affairs of tomorrow and 
their development needs attention. 


Rotary should investigate the schools. 
I have a hobby on the care of boys. I 
have two myself. I feel that a father 
should be the pal of the boys and not 
their dread. Boys need leaders. The 
father is the natural leader. 

Fred L. Nothey, Rotary Club of 
Waterloo, lowa; Governor Sixteenth 
Rotary District. 
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Rotary and War Work 


propaganda by means of public meetings and thru 
the media of the various Rotary publications 
in the establishment and maintenance ef clubs for 
the use of soldiers; etc.; etc. 


Work of British Rotary 

During the early days of the war there wa: 
some doubt as to the wisdom of trying to or 
ganize additional Rotary clubs in the British 
Isles, or even trying to keep up the work of those 
already organized, as the magnitude of the strug 
gle became apparent and it was seen how great 
would be the war demands upon everybody in 
the British Isles. 

However, the British Rotarians got into wa: 
work immediately and they very quickly learned 
that the Rotary organization was one of the 
most effective means existing for efficient wart 
work. 

About ten percent of the British Rotarians 
became active participants in the war, most of 
them going to the front in France and Belgium 
These included Peter Thomason of Manchester, 
who was president of the British Association of 
Rotary Clubs at the time of his enlistment. A 
large number of those who did not go into the 
army or navy became engaged in semi-military 
work at home. 

The first necessity of the war in the British 
Isles was to raise an army and in the work of 
recruiting volunteers for this army all of the 
clubs rendered splendid service. The Rotary 
clubs of Edinburgh and Glasgow in Scotland took 
it upon themselves to raise two complete bat 
talions of men whose height was not quite up 
to the standard of the British Army at that time 
They were called Bantam Battalions. 

Each battalion consisted of 2,000 men all of 
whom were recruited by the Rotary clubs. The 
battalion was equipt, examined, supplied with 
clothing, mobilized and then offered to the Gov 
ernment. 


Hospitality Scheme 

Very shortly after the war started it became 
apparent that the care of wounded soldiers would 
be one of the great problems, especially after 
they became convalescent. Consequently the 
British Rotary clubs became very active in en 
tertaining the convalescent soldiers and sailors 
and London became especially busy in this re- 
spect inasmuch as the number of hospitals in 
London was greater than in any other city 
Entertainments were planned and provided for 
the wounded soldiers who were able to stand 
such excitement, and the Rotarians of the differ- 
ent British clubs took the wounded soldiers for 
automobile rides when they were able to go. 

Clubs for the use of soldiers were establisht 
by practically all of the British Rotary clubs, a 
social club of this character in Belfast, Ireland 
and the Welcome Club of Glasgow, Scotland 
being typical of such clubs. 

Manchester Rotary Club establisht a home for 
Belgian refugees and maintained it for a time 
until it was turned over to a special committee 
representing Rotary and other organizations in 
the city. 

The children of soldiers and sailors were taken 
under the protecting wing of the Rotary clubs 
in different cities and the work of the Edinburgh 
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club in this respect may be taken as an indica- 
tion of what the other clubs did. Every Christ- 
mas during the war the Edinburgh Rotary Club 
entertained from 10,000 to 15,000 children of 
soldiers and sailors, giving them a Christmas 
party at the theatres and supplying them with 
Christmas cheer. 

After the entry of the United States into the 
war and the passing thru England of a number 
of American soldiers and sailors, the British 
Rotary clubs found a new opportunity for service 
which they met in splendid manner. 

In London the great Eagle Hut maintained by 
the Y. M. C. A. for the benefit of American 
soldiers in London was taken over entirely one 
day each month by members of the London 
Rotary Club. 

Perhaps the biggest work done by-the British 
Rotarians in connection with their efforts to make 
American fighting men in England feel at home 
is what is known as the American Hospitality 
Scheme. This idea originated with the Liverpool 
Rotary Club. The plan was to entertain in the 
homes of British people, American soldiers on 
leave in the British Isles, the soldiers to be the 
guests of the house and, so far as possible, to 
become members of the family during the period 
of their visit. 

The other British Rotary clubs immediately 
endorsed the Liverpool plan, the British Govern- 
ment put its stamp of approval upon the scheme 
and British Rotary embarkt upon the carrying 
out of the work. 

To carry out the scheme it became necessary 
for the Rotarians of each city in England, Scot- 
land, Wales, and Ireland to secure a list of homes 
in their respective districts which would receive 
and entertain the American soldier guests. In 
order to make it certain that the guest and the 
host would be congenial it was decided that the 
commanding officer should recommend the soldier 
for participation in the plan. 

It was such a novel proposition that many 
British Rotarians wondered if it would prove 
successful, but the first trial dissolved all these 
doubts and gave assurance that the plan would 
be wonderfully successful. 

The purpose of this work was two-fold: 

First to show appreciation of the sacrifices 
which the American soldiers were making; and 

Second, to bring about a better understanding 
between the people of the British Isles and the 
people of the United States. 

The misgivings of British Rotary at the start 
of the war as to trying to extend the Rotary 
organization of Rotary in the British Isles proved 
unfounded. During the war the number of 
Rotary club; in Great Britain and Ireland 
doubled. 


Work of Canadian Rotary 


In Canada the Rotary clubs were just as 
prompt to jump into war work as were their 
British brothers. The first task which engaged 
their attention was recruiting and all of the 
Rotary clubs participated actively in these cam- 
paigns until Canada changed from the volunteer 
to the draft system. Many of the Canadian 
Rotarians went into active war work. Several 
clubs were left with only the skeletons of their 
old organizations, but the few Rotarians remain- 
ing at home took upon their own shoulders the 
work of the entire club. 

The Canadian clubs rendered splendid service 
in the campaigns for the sale of Victory Bonds, 
the raising of funds for the Red Cross and the 
raising of funds for other war relief work. They 
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were very effective in the aid given to the cam- 
paign to bring about increast food production. 


The work of the Toronto Rotary Club in its 
vacant lot cultivation campaign has been given 
credit by a member of the British Government 
for an increase in production of potatoes in the 
British Isles amounting to 3,000 tons. As this 
official exprest it, the Rotary Club of Edinburgh 
was inspired by the Toronto Rotary Club to 
carry on the same work in the Scotch city and 
the enthusiasm spread from Edinburgh all over 
the British Isles. 


The Rotary clubs of British Columbia were 
very active early in the war in getting behind 
the campaign for building ships in Canada, uti- 
lizing the wonderful timber resources of that 
province. It was largely thru the encouragement 
and aid given by the Rotarians that British Co- 


One example of the work of Canada Rotary 
in the matter of making the Victory Loan cam- 
paigns successful was furnisht by the Toronto 
Rotary Club. The members of this club sub- 
scribed for nearly $10,000,000 worth of the 
$300,000,000 Victory Loan in November, 1917. 
At one meeting of the club, which was attended 
by Rotarian Harry Lauder, a total of $647,000 
worth of bonds were subscribed for in twenty 
minutes, after the members already had made 
their full subscriptions. 


United States Rotary Work 


For two and a half years the Rotarians in the 
United States watcht the Rotarians in the British 
Isles and in Canada very actively engage in war 
work and undoubtedly many of them felt a little 
envious that they did not have the opportunity 
to render the same kind of service to the world. 
At least there is some reason for this conclusion 
when one considers the energy with which the 
American Rotarians got into the war work as 
soon as the United States went into the war. 


The clubs as clubs and the members as indi- 
viduals immediately became active in the recruit- 
ing work for the army, marine corps and navy; 
took active, and in most instances leading, parts, 
in the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. fund cam- 
paigns and threw themselves whole-heartedly into 
the work of making the Liberty Loans successful. 


By the time of the Atlanta Convention the 
war work of the United States was becoming 
more clearly outlined and American Rotary was 
ready to give one-hundred percent service, as 
the Government authorities might indicate, in 
the work of winning the war. This position was 
stated by a resolution adopted at Atlanta of 
which the following is a copy: 


“Whereas, our countries and their allies 
are now, with strong purpose and high 
aims for world welfare, definitely set for 
and actually engaged in war, and the 
time for pyramided and intensive action 
is now upon us; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the Eighth Annual Con- 
vention of the International Association 
of Rotary Clubs that it is the sacred 
duty, the high right, and the greatest op- 
portunity for service that each Rotarian 
should strive so to understand and com- 
prehend the tremendous responsibility 
placed upon every man for a victory 
which must be won, that he shall be pre- 
pared to the absolute utmost to work 
and pray and to sacrifice to this end: 
therefore, be it further 

“Resolved. that at every opportunity, 
Rotarians shall uphold and sustain, in 
every way, the demands and aims of 
constituted authority, and support to the 
utmost the authorized councils and com- 
mittees organized for achieving our noble 
purpose; and be it further 

“Resolved, that the affiliated Rotary 
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clubs, during the ensuing years, shou) 


in their respective towns and citie, 
promote a plan of education as to the 
underlying causes of the war and the 
righteousness of the Allies in this “te 


flict.” 
War Camp Work 


While that resolution was so worded as to 
clude all Rotary clubs in the Association an, a 
be international in its scope, it was felt at the 
time that it applied particularly to the Rotary 
clubs of the United States and Cuba, the Rota, 
clubs of Canada and the British Isles alress, 
having put into action these same sentiment 
The Rotary clubs of the United States and (yj, 
consistently and continuously made their actiy. 
conform to the spirit of that resolution, _ 


At the Atlanta Convention the American R,, 
tarians placed themselves squarely behind th 
work of the United States War and Navy Depir. 
ments’ Commissions on Training Camp Activitie 
of which Raymond B. Fosdick was chairmy 
Under the supervision of these commissions ws: 
performed the war work of the Y. M. C¢. 4 
Y. W. C. A., Knights of Columbus, Salvatio) 
Army, American Library Association, Jewis 
Welfare Relief inside of the camps, and Wy 
Camp Community Service outside of the camp 
The Rotary Convention at Atlanta adopted ; 
report made by the Rotary Committee on Traiy. 
ing Camp Activities in which report the following 
slogan was recommended as the slogan of Rotan 
in connection with this work: 

“Let us protect our boys from evil influenci 
in their home camps while they are training | 
protect us from foreign foes.” 

The effective work of the Army Commissia 
on Training Camp Activities, especially thru the 
War Camp Community Service branch, in sea‘. 
ing from the United States to Europe the clea- 
est army the history of the world has any recor! 
of is very well known now and a great part o/ 
this success was due to the whole-hearted manner 
in which Rotary gave its support to the Com- 
mission from the start. 

The work of the War Camp Community Ser 
ice required a fund of approximately $4,000,000 
to get it thoroly organized and in operatio! 
When the campaign to raise this fund was being 
outlined it was planned to have the quota i 
each city collected thru the Chamber of Con 
merce in that city. 


Community Houses Built 


At that time the commercial organizations " 
the United States were not alive to the signi 
cance of the work and as a result the campaige 
for funds lagged until Chairman Fosdick appeale’ 
to Rotary. In some cities the Rotary clubs took 
active charge of the fund campaign and in othe 
cities the members of the Rotary clubs stimulate? 
the organizations that were in charge 0! ‘ 
work. As a result the fund was raised. 

The work of the Rotary clubs of Missou! 
Kansas and Oklahoma (at that time in the Elev- 
enth District) in cooperating with the War (amp 
Community Service makes a record of patriotic 
efficiency that each Rotarian can be proud 0 
After securing the consent of the Internation 
Officers of Rotary for the forming of a distr 
organization to take care of the War Camp (0m 
munity Service work in those three states, the 
Rotary clubs of that district appointed a co™ 
mittee. ! 

This committee collected funds from the “" 
izens of the three states, thru the Rotary clubs 
and built and equipt several Community 5ervi' 
Houses in the cities and towns near the trainin 
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amps. In order to accomplish the work which 
hw necessary at that time, the Rotarians had 
to organize Rotary clubs in two of these cities 
near the camps and have these Rotary clubs 
cupervise the War Camp Community Service 
work 

Thru the action of the Rotarians of the Elev- 
eath District, Chairman Fosdick had placed at 
nis disposal, equipt Community Service Houses 
months before he could have had them if they 
had not been built until after the completion of 

national fund for this work. 


tne : 


Smileage and Clubs 


in this connection also it may be mentioned 
shat the success of the Smileage Book scheme was 
ye largely to the work of Rotarians and Rotary 
ubs, who, in many cities, had entire charge of 


the campaign. 

The Smileage Book scheme was a plan by 
which first class theatrical entertainment could 
pe furnisht to the soldiers in the various camps 
without cost to them, admission to the theatres 
being gained by the coupons in the Smileage 
Rook. The Smileage Books were sold by the 
War Camp Community Service and the pur- 
hasers of the books sent or gave them to sol- 
diers. The funds secured by the sale of the 
hooks was used to defray the expenses of the 
entertainment and the up-keep of the Liberty 
Theatres built in the various camps. 

\nother notable contribution to war service 

\merican Rotary was the equipment and 
aintenance of clubs for soldiers and _ sailors. 
Nearly every American Rotary club, located in 

near a training camp, establisht such a 

Included in them were the institutions 
maintained by Philadelphia, New Orleans, Omaha, 
san Antonio, Indianapolis, Atlanta, etc. 

[he Philadelphia Rotarians secured a building 
nd transformed it into a club house with all 
the facilities the usual city club possesses, in- 
cluding sleeping accommodations. The Philadel- 
phia Rotary Club not only raised the funds to 
uilp and maintain it, but certain members were 
assigned for each day in the month to be present 
it the club house to act as host and oversee 
matters 
In instances these soldiers and sailors 
ibs consisted of several rooms equipt with 
vriting material, musical instruments, billiard 

pool tables, bathing facilities, library, and 
lounging rooms. 


most 


genera 


Boys Onto Farms 


\nother form in which the American Rotary 
clubs gave especially effective assistance to the 
Government was in connection with getting the 
igh school boys onto the farms before the 
expiration of the school year in 1917, in order 
‘o increase food production. This movement was 
‘tarted by a Rotarian, Howard H. Gross, of 
‘hicago, President of the Universal Military 
Training League. 

Rotarian Gross presented his plan first to the 
Board of Education in Chicago and then ap- 
| to Rotary to help him “put it over’ thru- 
it the country. His appeal met an instant re- 
‘ponse, and thru International Headquarters a 
‘equest was sent to all American Rotary clubs 

lhe clubs complied with prompt willing- 

‘. As an illustration of the speed with which 
‘ir cooperation was given, the work of one 
Yestern club may be mentioned. Upon the same 
“i that this club received the request from 
“eadquarters, it equipt and had in operation an 
Nee on the ground floor of a building in the 


Cale 
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central part of the city, and this office was the 
clearing house for the work of getting the school 
boys onto the farms. 

Out of this work, which proved very satisfac- 
tory, there grew the larger movement, on a more 
permanent basis, known as the U. S. Boys Work- 
ing Reserve, under the direction of William Hall. 
Director Hall credits Rotary with being ‘largely 
responsible for the very satisfactory success of 
the movement. 


Food Production 


A large number of the clubs, probably seventy- 
five per cent, actively participated in some kind 
of a campaign to increase food production. Com- 
mittees were appointed to cooperate with school 
authorities to arrange central bodies for the 
encouragement of gardening. Rotary clubs were 
especially active in campaigns to have boys cul- 
tivate vacant lots under the supervision of ex- 
perienced men. 

A number of clubs leased uncultivated land 
and the members cultivated it. Some clubs 
bought seed to supply to farmers unable to pur- 
chase because of the high prices. 

Several clubs aided in the conservation of 
food by organizing the girls and women of the 
communities into canning clubs. One club gave 
$300 in prizes to the thirty or more girl canning 
clubs establisht in the community. 

Among the many problems which arose out 
of the rapid transition of the United States from 
a peace to a war basis was that of acquiring real 
estate for Government use. The services of Ro- 
tarians in various cities were placed at the dis- 
posal of the Government for making real estate 
appraisals, the offer being made thru International 
Headquarters. Rotarian real estate appraisers 
were called upon by the Government in 93 cities. 


United War Funds 


Shortly after the United States entered the 
war, Rotarians were convinced that the multi- 
plicity of campaigns for raising funds for differ- 
ent phases of war work resulted in an inefficient 
system and much waste of time and energy. Early 
in 1917, American Rotary began urging a more 
business-like method, taking the position that 
the funds could all be raised in one united cam- 
paign. 

Government officials charged with the super- 
vision of these different non-military war activi- 
ties admit that American Rotary was largely 
responsible for finally bringing these campaigns 
into one. The fact that Rotarians in the various 
cities were in charge of, or occupied a leading 
position in, every campaign for each fund, placed 
them in a position where they could see the 
wastefulness of a number of campaigns and also 
where their opinions carried great weight. 

The activities of American Rotary in connec- 
tion with the war were as varied as the oppor- 
tunities for cooperation by civilians. They did 
not confine themselves to any one particular 
phase of activity, but took part in all of them:— 
increast food production, food conservation 
Liberty Bond sales, entertainment of soldiers and 
sailors, war savings stamps campaigns, fuel con- 
servation, war gardens, guard duty, reserve mili- 
tia, cooperation with the Public Health Service, 
etc. 


Liberty Bond Work 


The volunteer plan of securing subscriptions 
to Liberty Loans was a Rotary plan. It proved 
very popular in many communities. Under this 
plan, each person in the community was advised 
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to go to a special place, on volunteer day, and 
make his subscription. A Rotarian conceived the 
plan and it was carried into effect by the Rotary 
club in the first city which tried it. 

Clubs pledged themselves to take care of de- 
pendent families of men in active service; col- 
lected books and magazines for camp libraries 
and individual soldiers; sent members to France 
as Y. M. C. A. secretaries, paying all expenses; 
raised funds to buy equipment for local army 
units temporarily short of needed material; 
bought and equipt ambulances for the French 
front, furnishing the drivers; one club raised 
$21,000 to bring the members of the !ocal com- 
pany of the National Guard home for a brief 
visit to their families before going overseas; one 
small club—Sunbury, Pa.—looked after the com- 
fort and provided for the entertainment of more 
than 500 soldiers temporarily stationed in their 
city before departure for the training camp. 

The Daily Victory Prayer—or War Angelus as 
it was first called—was a Rotary achievement. 
The idea was conceived by the Rotary Club of 
Billings, Mont., and communicated to Interna- 
tional Headquarters and to the United States 
Congress. Later it was presented to the Rotary 
Convention at Kansas City, Mo., where it was 
approved by resolution. Many Rotary clubs were 
responsible for the adoption of the Daily Victory 
Prayer in their respective cities. 


Morale and Morals 


One of the most splendid ideas for maintaining 
the morale of the soldiers away from home was 
inaugurated by the Rotary Club of Salem, Mass., 
and adopted by the Rotary clubs in Calgary, 
Cincinnati, and other cities, and by non-Rotarians 
as well. That was to have moving pictures taken 
of the relatives of soldiers on overseas duty, and 
send the films to be shown to the soldiers. 

Perhaps the one thing which American Rotary 
was most interested in and of which it has the 
greatest reason to be proud, was the protection 
of soldiers from the evils of army life. American 
Rotary is particularly proud of the record made 
by the American Army in moral cleanliness. The 
following incident shows how effective the Rotary 
organization was in cooperating with the Presi- 
dent of the United States and with the Com- 
missions on Training Camp Activities. 

A training camp was located close to a city in 
which there was an active Rotary club. The 
moral conditions of that city were not as good 
as they should be. The city officials paid scant 
attention to the requests of the Commission on 
Training Camp Activities to clean it up. Inter- 
national Rotary Headquarters were informed of 
the situation by the Commission on Training 
Camp Activities. The information was past along 
by International Rotary to the Rotary club in 
that city with the statement that unless the city 
was cleaned up the training camp would be 
moved. The Rotary club got busy and within 
a very short while the conditions in the city met 
with the favor of the War Department and the 
camp remained there. 

Rotary’s Service Flag 

And greatest of all the war service of Rotary 

is the contribution which the organization made 


thru its members who offered themselves for the 


11 


greatest sacrifice of all 


In the Rotary service flag there are nearly 
2,000 blue stars. Approximately ten per cent of 
the membership of every Rotary club in the 
Association was actively engaged in war work, 


either in the military or non-military branches at 
the front. 
XIV, No. 3 
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UMANITY has paid such a high price for 
H the World’s War that every effort should 
be made to secure all possible benefits from it. 
The war has vitally emphasized certain things, 
two of the most important of which are human 
freedom and the service of men to men and na- 
tions to nations. 

Freedom and service are inter-related in a very 
intimate manner. History has shown that no 
man can secure his own freedom, that freedom is 
only possible where a number of men are willing 
to co-operate and serve each other, and that 
service is a fundamental prerequisite to human 
freedom. 

The allied nations have met in a peace confer- 
ence. One of the principal things which this 
peace conference has to do is to get the various 
nations to adopt some means of preventing future 
wars, such as a league of nations. 


The success of this league of nations will de- 
pend upon the attitude of mind of the people now 
living, and of future generations. As long as the 
world tolerates armed depredations by nations and 
the forcible impression of the will of one people 
upon another, wars are inevitable. 

Permanent peace must largely depend upon the 
love of freedom of the people and their ideal of 
service. Anything, therefore, that will inspire 
love of freedom and the ideal of service for 
humanity, in the hearts of the present and future 
generations, is of vital importance in securing 
permanent peace. 

Mankind has made an unprecedented sacrifice 
for freedom. How can we use that sacrifice as 
an inspiration to the people of the world? 


Soldiers’ Graves 


The War Department of the United States has 
under consideration a project to remove to Amer- 
ica the bodies of the American soldiers who gave 
up their lives in the great World’s War for the 
freedom of humanity. This plan presents many 
difficulties which need not be enumerated, but 
which will be apparent to anyone considering the 
question. There is, however, one phase of the 
question which it may be well to seriously discuss. 

The World’s War in which these brave Ameri- 
can soldiers died is unique in many particulars. 
It was principally fought out and finally decided 
on the soil of France. 

Many things have happened in this war which 
are new and strange and wonderful, and not the 
least of these is the fact that brave men from all 
the liberty loving nations of the world rusht 
voluntarily to the assistance of France to protect 
her and her liberty against the destructive hand of 
autocracy and to save democracy to the world 
White and black, yellow and brown, from the 
four corners of the earth, fought, bled and died 
on the soil of France for the great cause of human 
freedom 

This is not only new, but it is one of the most 
wonderful things that has ever happened in human 
history. 

Another strange thing about it is that it should 
have happened upon the soil of France. So far 
as history shows, France was the first nation to 
send her armies to a distant nation to help that 
nation fight for freedom. The struggle was suc- 
cessful and the great republic of the western con- 
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A Shrine of Freedom 


By Donald M. Carter 


tinent was establisht. And when France was 
about to be stricken unto death, this republic 
which she helpt to form, and the other liberty 
loving nations of the earth, rusht to her assist- 
ance, and her soil has been forever consecrated to 
the cause of freedom by the blood of millions of 
men from all parts of the earth, who held free- 
dom to be their greatest heritage. 

Has the time not come when freedom should 
have its shrine? And what better shrine can it 
have than the sacred battlefields of France? 


The brave American soldiers, as well as those 
of our Allies, have been sacrificed upon the altar 
of freedom and this sacrifice has forever dedi- 
cated these battlefields of France as sacred 
ground. 


A Lasting Benefit 


We have voluntarily made the sacrifice. Why 
should we now take part of it back by removing 
the bodies of our brave soldiers? 

What greater glory can any family in America 
have, than that which comes from having one of 
its members, father, son or husband, buried in 
this sacred ground of France? 

What grander thing could we do than to leave 
buried in the soil of France the bodies of our 
brave soldiers, who made the last great sacrifice, 
and take the necessary steps to make these battle- 
fields the shrine of human freedom? 

How better can we secure a lasting benefit to 
freedom from this great World’s War? 

The other nations of the world, it would seem, 
will leave their dead buried in France. In the 
days to come visitors to France from all parts of 
the world will go over these sacred battlefields. 
They will see the graves of the English, the Cana- 
dians, Australians, Italians, Africans, natives 
of India, Portugese, and others. If we remove 
our dead they will not see the graves of’ the 
Americans. 

When these people ask, “Where are the Ameri- 
cans?” France must then say to them, “The soil 
of France was not considered a suitable resting 
place for the bodies of the soldiers of our sister 
republic and they have taken them back to 
America.” Should we nct rather have her say, 
“There they lie, buried where they fell, on the 
field of battle, America’s sacrifice and offering at 
the Shrine of Freedom.” 


A Strong Tie 


What stronger tie can we have with our sister 
republic than that which results from the fact 
that the bodies of the noble Americans, who died 
upon her soil, fighting for her freedom and the 
freedom of the world, lie buried on those sacred 
battlefields ? 

If we remove these bodies, is it not plain that 
in the years to come when future generations 
shall make their pilgrimages to these battlefields 
and shall see the graves of the brave soidiers of 
the other nations, and not find those of our brave 
soldiers, they shall fail to appreciate what the 
noble American soldiers did in this great fight for 
freedom, and we will thereby do an injustice, not 
only to ourselves and to the world, but to the 
unexampled men of America, who made the last 
great sacrifice for freedom. 


The proudest boast that the ancient Roman 
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could make was, “I am a citizen of no mean city 

One of the proudest statements that any Amer; 
can can make, infinitely prouder than the state 
ment of the old Romans, will, in the days tha 
are to come, be, “I have a relative, a son, a father 
a husband, buried at the shrine of human free 
dom on the sacred battlefields of France.” 


Think what a wonderful effect it would hay 
upon future generations if this shrine of freedom 
should be created in France, with its sacred 
graves and monuments, and then described ang 
illustrated in the school books, read by the chil. 
dren of all nationalities thruout future centuries 
This is one of the greatest opportunities that has 
ever been presented to the human race, to inspire 
love for freedom and the ideal of service to map. 
kind, in the hearts of the children of the world. 


No one will be heard to say after this war that 
men are wholly selfish, base, and ignoble. This 
war has brought out more clearly than it has ever 
been brought out before, that there is a divine 
spark in the bosom of every human being, and 
the great problem of humanity is to search out 
develop and use that spark to regenerate the 
world. 


A Whole World Shrine 


There are certain places in the world tha: 
men hold sacred. From a worldly view point 
where can you find a more sacred place than 
the battlefields of France, consecrated by the 
blood of men from the four corners of the earth 
who shed that blood to save the world? 


Belief in consecration by blood is a part ¢ 
the warp and woof of human nature. We have 
been taught from our early childhood that Christ 
died to save the world and that humanity has 
been sanctified by his blood. Our brave boys 
have followed in His footsteps, for they have 
also died to save the world, and France has 
been consecrated by their blood. 


Whether we take any action or not, Franc 
has really become the shrine of freedom and the 
question is, shall we preserve this shrine for the 
future of the race and for the lasting beneit 
of mankind? 

The Mohammedans have their Mecca We 
Christians and Jews have our Palestine. Shall 
we fail to take advantage of this opportunity 
give to all the free people of the earth, a shrine 
of freedom; a shrine, consisting of the sacrec 
battlefields of France, consecrated by the blooe 
and bodies of the flower of the manhood o! (i 
world; a shrine which, after all who fought !o' 
freedom on those sacred battlefields have past 
away, shall remain the hope and inspiration ©! 
the sons of men, until the last syllable of re 
corded time? 

—Donald M. Carter, patent attorney member 
of the Chicago Rotary Club, delivered the jore- 
going talk at a meeting of his club. Following 
motion was unanimously adopted asking 
directors to give further consideration to 
remarks and to take some action. The dire tig 
of the Chicago club later approved Carters 1600 
and authorized a committee to formulate a pian 
to secure the adoption of the proposition and the 
establishment of a Shrine of Freedom in France 
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N general, the proper development of a rural 
| civilization is a need which can come into 
afiect only thru slow processes of education. To- 
tay the vote of the rural population is democ- 
a ‘st substantial assurance against bolshe- 
. one hand and moneyed privilege on 


racy S } 
yism on tne 
the other 
Question I. Shall all financial and business in- 
7 be required by law to publish state- 
heir financial standing and earnings; 
n effort be made to have representa- 


titart 


ments ¢ [ 


a farmers become stockholders in commercial, 
an | manufacturing enterprises? 
Answer. I think there is no doubt about the 
value :ving farmers as largely as possible in- 


rerest themselves by investment in especially 
se commercial and manufacturing enterprises 
: closely related to the farm. 

It is likewise advisable, because of the in- 
reased stability thereby obtained, to have the 
erest themselves in all establisht finan- 

terprises. Such a condition would certainly 
‘th to any enterprise and help to elimi- 
ate any feeling of suspicion that might otherwise 


All legitimate industry would, I believe, wel- 
pportunity to give publicity to their 
arnings. This may be, and possibly will be, a 
‘ondition which will be desirable general practice 
future, but should follow rather than pre- 

1 other reforms. 
Il. Shall country towns interest 
lves more in providing community centers 
n, comfort and also educational fea- 
as lectures on general and social 


\nswer. We can develop recreation and educa- 
eatures no faster than an appreciation for 
ne Same levelops. 

\s a general proposition, any movement, within 
eason, is to be commended which aims at the 
creation of more opportunity for recreation and 
lor stimulation along educational lines of the 


farming population. 


Bane of Isolation 

lhe bane of farming today is isolation and lack 
what may be called inspiration. The daily 
‘outiue of the farm, while admitting of many 
erful opportunities incident to outdoor living 

ind consequent health, a love and appreciation of 
uature and a study of growing things, and a deal- 
ng constantly with creative forces, deadens our 
sense Of appreciation of all these unless occasion- 
ally we are taken out of our environment and get 
per perspective. 


a Dri 


Nothing is so inspiring to a city man as a well 
ared for farm. Nothing is so satisfying to the 
‘erves of a hard working farmer as excellent 

and musical events, and he even wel- 
comes occasionally, for the sake of variety, the 
ngestion and noise and rattle of a city street. 


We 1 ed to create additional recreation and edu- 
cational features for the farmer. 


III. Shall the method in vogue in 

pean countries be adopted here, where- 

: t more farmers can associate themselves 
‘ogether in a personal credit union and obtain 
v assuming joint personal liability for 


ie entire amount, pledging their entire joint 
. out giving specific collateral or secur- 
Answer. The growth of banking institutions in 


‘ne United States has been along the line of meet- 
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ing the demands of the purely commerciai inter- 
ests. 

In so far as the farmer’s business conforms to 
a commercially designed institution, all is well, 
but the business of the farm is fundamentally 
different from the business of the merchant. The 
farmer in many sections has been left with inade- 
quate financial facilities, not because of inten- 
tional discrimination, but because of the growth 
of a system. 

That present facilities are inadequate to main- 
tain and promote a highly efficient economic and 
social life in rural districts is generally conceded. 

The movement for better rural credit received 
national recognition in 1913 when President Wil- 
son appointed a United States commission to visit 
the principal European countries and obtain first- 
hand information on rural credit conditions. The 
result is a 900-page report, senate document No. 
214. Three years later, 1916, the federal farm 
loan act was enacted into law. 

With all this new light on what Europe has 
done for her peasant farmers and even her farm 





In last month’s issue of this magazine 
was publisht a questionnaire sent by the 
club to the members of the Rotary Club 
of Salt Leke City, on the subject of har- 
mony and co-operation between capital, 
commercial interests, and the farmer. 
The questionnaire was prepared by a 
special committee; the club members 

‘were urged to study and discuss the 
questions submitted. President Poole of 
the International Association has urged 
other Rotary Clubs ta discuss the same 
questions. Among the answers to the 
questions submitted by Salt Lake City 
Rotarians was a set prepared by E. G. 
Peterson, president of the Utah Agricul- 
tural College. Dr. Peterson’s answers are 
submitted in the accompanying article. 











laborers, the federai farm loan act offers little or 
no assistance to the man who wishes to “get a 
start,” or for the short-time demands of the well- 
establisht farmer. 


What Method is Best 


The question therefore is: What method shall 
be adopted for meeting needs as stated above? 

The European agricultural banking systems all 
have the same kind of structure and scheme of 
arrangement. First: The farmers are organized 
locally by belonging to credit societies. Second: 
These groups of local societies form regional 
banks and associations and all are bound together 
in what are called unions. Third: The various 
unions are federated or linked together for bring- 
ing about central associations or banks and are 
national in scope. 


This, in general, is the scheme proposed in the 
question of the Rotary Club questionnaire. There 
is this difference. The scheme as submitted in 
the questionnaire does not provide for intermedi- 
ate associations between the local associations and 
the central organizations. Experience alone will 
perhaps determine the better arrangement. Her- 
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rick in his Rural Credits says: “Such an elaborate 
system cannot have a rapid growth even if it is 
expected to be sound or enduring. It is doubtful 
whether even with the aid of the state a system 
could be created by beginning at the top and 
working down. If the farmers of the United 
States wish such a system it is in their power to 
start it at the grass roots by forming local co- 
operative credit societies.” 


Co-Operation is Basis 


Admitting the soundness of the principles in- 
' the difficulties to be 

The basic 
Its effect in 
European countries has been marvelous, but the 


volved, what are some of 
met in the adoption of the scheme? 
idea of the proposal is co-operation. 


European has learned to co-operate. In fact 
many of the associations perform other functions, 
such as buying and selling, along with the banking 
business. 

The development of American agriculture must 


be such, and the necessities of the farmers must 


be such, that they will co-operate; otherwise any 
il. It cannot be im- 


from 


1 1: onl = 
| credit union wt la 


the outside: it 


persona 


posed from must grow 
within. 


The Et 


face of a keenly felt nee 


iropean systems had their origin in the 
| among the farmers 
For example, Raifei 


lass was poverty 


themselves. ssen was moved 
to action because the peasant « 
He was 
was the moral uplift of the 
American farn 


operation along tl! 


stricken. a preacher and his main idea 


people Does the 


average er see the need of co- 


ls line: 
The European farmer does not do a banking 


business, nor did he in the past, in the sense that 
Americans do. Most American farmers are con- 


nected in some way with the already existing 


Is it not true 
on account of their banking relations, would dis 


institutions. that leading farmers 


courage co-operation in the local associations? 
The 


the needs of 


banking institution is meeting 
farmers in a much more efficient 
manner than did the private institutions of Eu- 
rope. There are thousands of typically rural 
banks already in existence; many of these banks 
have displayed a willingness to co-operate for the 
better financing of the farmers. The Ashland 
plan, whereby the business men’s associations and 
the banks of northern Wisconsin provided loans 
to pioneer farmers for the purchase of first-class 
dairy cows, is indicative of possibilities along this 


American 


line. 

Would it not be possible to formulate a plan 
involving the principles proposed, whereby the 
existing banks would be a part of the scheme? 

Another very serious difficulty to be met is th 
question of pooling the assets of the community 
as a basis for credit. Many of the Egropean sys- 
tems have the unlimited liability feature. Is the 
American farmer willing to pool his assets as 
security for a loan, much less to lend himself to 
the unlimited liability feature? 

Another difficulty is in the nature of the Amer 
can community compared to the European com- 
munity. The European community is compact, 
homogeneous and stabilized as regards land values 
and earnings and in other ways. This lends to 
ease of co-operation. The American community 
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is separated, of greatly divergent interests, and is 
shifting. This condition adds to the difficulty of 
co-operation. 

Whatever scheme finally comes into favor, it 
will be a question of slow growth and education. 
The difficulties are inherent and must be reckoned 
with, no matter what scheme is attempted. 


State Marketing Department 

Question IV. Shall there be a state marketing 
department, with a director in charge, said de- 
partment to be impartial as between the farmer 
and the commercial and financial interests, but 
to give advice, furnish statistics and formulate 
an opinion as to the adjustment of various crops 
so that overproduction will be avoided on any 
one or more crops, the state marketing depart- 
ment to make full use of the county farm agents 
now located in every county in most states? 

Answer. The present agency for the aiding of 
the farmer thru the bureau of markets at Wash- 
ington, which, in co-operation with the agricul- 
tural colleges of the different states, maintains an 
office of markets, is an effective beginning looking 
toward the solution of the marketing problem. 

In certain states where a separate state official 
exists, in many cases without adequate facilities 
for review of the market conditions of the world 
and without adequate training because of the low 
salary offered, the said market official has been a 
source of great controversy and in many cases 
lamentable results have followed the creation of 
the office. 

It is true, nevertheless, that very valuable ad- 
vice and suggestion has reached the farmer thru 
the office. We cannot relieve the farmer, no mat- 
ter what plan is finally adopted, of entire responsi- 
bility for both the production and marketing of 
his crops and no immediate solution is available 
to insure the exact regulation of crops to suit 
market conditions, 


The immediate aim should be to strengthen the 
existing office called the office of the “agent in 
marketing,” so that the general principles of mar- 
keting may be brought to the attention of the 
farming population. The existing office is entirely 
competent to prevent unwise investment in crops 
for which the state is poorly adapted, and to 
avoid extremes in production with recurrent glut- 
ting of the markets. 


Regulating Labor Supply 

Question V. Shall the state assist in regulating 
the labor supply and help farmers to secure labor 
when needed; and shell children and women be 
encouraged to undertake work befitting thei 
strength in times of stress and necessity, even if 
it interfere for a short time with school terms 

Answer. There is at present a farm help spe- 
cialist jointly employed by the department of 
agriculture and the State Agricultural College of 
Utah. This office, during the past two years, has 
been extremely helpful in distributing labor and 
in otherwise meeting the needs of the farmers. 

We cannot make farming entirely a business. 
Farming constitutes both a source of income and 
a family life for the grower. More properly the 
farm is first a home and second a business. It 
has never succeeded greatly as an incorporated 
affair, but seems to be by a law of nature indis- 
solubly connected with the maintenance of family 
life. 

The purely business man who does not appre- 
ciate this fact can never be satisfied with the 
business status of the farm. The grocer has one 
place of business and has his home entirely sepa- 
rate from that business; the banker likewise. But 
the farmer in the scheme of nature mixes his 
business and his family life. 


The law of diminishing returns sets in when 
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the farm grows beyond the point where it can be 
adequately managed by one family. 


Profit Sharing Plan 


Question VI. Is it possible to adopt any profit- 
sharing plan as between business interests and the 
farmer until the farmer becomes more efficient, 
will protect his machinery from waste and de- 
struction, and will standardize his product to a 
reliable and dependable degree, with proper regard 
for his given word and contracts? 

Answer. The business connections between the 
industries associated with crops and animals and 
the farmer who produces those crops and animals 
should be very slowly made. 

The farmer’s business is to produce a superior 
grade of product of a standardized quality as far 
as possible. 

It is a function of the state and federal govern- 
ment to so regulate its general economy that ade- 
quate returns reach the deserving farmer. 


No general plan seems to me to be practicable 
for the connection of the farmer with the manu- 
facturing or other industry which relates to his 
work in any direct profit-sharing way. 

Farmers, without question, under a system of 
co-operation will more and more interest them- 
selves in those enterprises which have to do with 
farm products. This growth toward co-operative 
enterprise is inevitable despite the limited success 
which has attended many such endeavors in the 
past. The example of Denmark is the model for 
the world in co-operation along these lines among 
farmers, with the result that Denmark represents 
the most advanced rural civilization in existence 
today. 


Construction by State? 


Question VIIT. Shall the state or federal gov- 
ernment, or both, handle all projects of irriga- 
tion, drainage, reclamation and land development, 
including the building of railroads and roads, 
often as essential as the land and water them- 
selves, to a happy and prosperous development? 

Answer. Any policy which the government 
adopts should have in mind the development of a 
successful, money-making farmer. 

The plan in operation during the recent past, as 
embodied in the reclamation service of the United 
States Government, has not been entirely success- 
ful for the reason that inadequately trained and 
financed farmers have gone onto virgin land and 
have not been able to succeed. The paternalism 
of the government should progress no faster than 
the merits and abilities of the farmer. 

It is a positive detriment to any farmer to be 
subsidized to the point where his own efforts can- 
not do too much within reason by way of road- 
building and in the construction of reservoirs and 
dams under conditions which will produce water 
at a cost which will enable the farmer to buy it 
from the Government and pay out. 

The Government, on the contrary, should be 
very careful to avoid enterprises so expensive in 
first cost and in maintenance that it may be eco- 
nomically difficult or impossible to operate them. 


Blue Sky Laws 


Question IX. Shall the sale of stock or other 
securities be under the supervision of and licensed 
by the state thru a regulation of law known as 
a “blue sky law”? 

Answer. Under present prosperous conditions, 
where the farmer’s earnings have resulted in large 
holdings of Government securities and in a con- 
dition where the farm in general is a highly pay- 
ing investment, there should be in existence some 
protection which would tend to prevent the ex- 
ploitation of fake stocks. 


Our past experience in Utah justifies the state- 
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ment that many millions of dollars wij] de iin 
vested by the farmers in the next year jp Stocks 
which will return very little, if anything, to the 
farmer. 


No greater service can be rendered the farm. 
ing population -today than by Protecting the 
farmer, who is not a business expert and js Not an 
investor, in the handling of his surplus money. 

Along with protection from fake stocks heat 
go information regarding desirable investments 
which the public in general sadly needs, ; 

Nothing is more pathetic and more damaging 
to the stability of the state and more disintegra. 
ing than to have money which has been accumu. 
lated thru the hard labor of the father and bovs 
and in many cases the mother and girls in the 
family, frittered away in the purchase of stocks ’ 
sold by some glib and conscienceless promoter. |, 
the past, such unwise action has been one of the 
greatest contributing factors toward boys leaving 
the farm. | 





There are bad as well as good results to be ey. | 
pected from a “blue sky” law. It gives a sem. 
blance of respectability to all but those stocks o; 
other securities which admit of being proven 
fraudulent. It relieves the farmer of some pr. 
sponsibility. 

The ultimate protection against this evil mys 
consist in the farmer himself being able to judge 
between good and bad investments. Here again 
there must be education over long periods of time 
A conservative statute giving some (preferably 
existing) office or commission power to investi- 
gate stocks and other securities, with authority 
also to require reports from those engaged in the 
sale of stocks, would prevent agents more or less 
secretly dumping worthless securities upon th 
people. 

No law will meet the situation, however. En- 
lightened public opinion alone will do it. Loosely 
compiled, a “blue sky” law may do more damage 
than the good it could accomplish. 


Rural Development 


No paternalism on the part of the Governmen! 
or no system of law will be effective unless con- 
stantly the processes of education are going 01 
and the farmer constantly is acquainting himse!! 
with those fundamental things which relate to his 
business as a manipulator of the soil and a ma! 
ager of animals, and also as a responsible member 
of society. 

The implication in any questionnaire, such 4 
the one dealt with in this statement, is that farm- 
ing is in a bad way. Quite the contrary is the 
case. Despite all the weaknesses of our preset! 
agriculture, the farming population today repre 
sents much of the sanest and best in our citizel- 
ship. 

It must be admitted that there is often 
regard and, in many cases, a positive contemp! 
for the detail of good business practicé 
farmers of America, and of my own state ps 
larly, represent a degree of enlightenec pu 
sentiment and of genuine citizenship that 's >’ 
past by no other body. 

We can never make a mere “seller o! cr 
the farmer. In a deep and satisfying way." 
part of the land upon which he lives 
extend the work of education wisely 
comforts and conveniences of civilization 
ing the most important matter of sanita! 
water supply in the farm home and 
transportation facility, develop, the farme 
come to that place where the finest anc 
our civilization is at his disposal. 
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The columns of this department are open to the readers of the 
magazine for the discussion of questions of general interest or 
vital import. Raise new questions; agree or disagree with those 
already raised; put your thoughts into writing and send them to 
the editors; but please be brief, so that a larger number of con- 
tributors may be given the opportunity to be heard. 














Scientizing Community Service 


yARIOUS clubs are attempting in some form 
\ or other to promote community services. 
Many original plans for serving the community 
are workt out, but inasmuch as no definite plan 
of procedure for scientifically developing the many 
community services with the least possible effort 
and in sequences has been suggested, the plan 
here outlined may at least offer a basis from which 
various programs may be arranged. 

It seems to us that such a definite plan might be 
adopted as a standard by the Rotary clubs of the 
district with a Rotarian or a committee of Rota- 
rians authorized to prepare themselves with all 
possible information upon the subjects herein 
stated, and act thus as a clearing house for all 
queries arising in the work as it proceeds in the 
various cities. 

The plan suggested is the outcome of various 
activities of our club (Leavenworth, Kans.), which 
is proceeding with its program step by step. 
Where a certain subdivision of this program is 
already being undertaken by another organization, 
Rotary, thru its members, simply strengthens the 
work where help is needed, but never as a club 
steps in and assumes the obligations. Withal, 
the program lends itself to easy adaptations in 
most cases, even tho much of the work be already 


In force 


Effect of War on Education 


Following any war, education has always been 
for a period upon the decline. Our most effective 
war work can be, should be, the steady uplifting 
f education and educational influences. 






ain, a war offers a most wonderful opportu- 
nity for community welfare development, since no 
ther influence tends to make all classes of people 
live so much alike. One outstanding 
proof of this is our almost uniform tendency to 
; ce’—so rapidly taught during a war—and 
causes to be born in the people the 
t of “comradeship” regardless of class, sect, 
or color, which in turn is the true basis of com- 
munity feeling and therefore community spirit. 
With th 


thir nd 
MUA dll 
Sacril 


i; 
sacrilice 


iis in mind, is it not wise that a big, 
broad program of community work be undertaken 
by the Rotary clubs of the district? What is 
good for this or that club and city is good for 


Progr This is workt out in sequences, as 
> various subjects would, we believe, naturally 
me up for development. 

First: Establishment of a central community 
l eeting place thru the help of all organi- 
zations, churches, etc., already establisht in the 
ily. This enlists at the very beginning a feeling 
of interest in those organizations, which in the 
luture work must bear a continuous portion of it. 


na 
ud 
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(This can be a community schoolhouse in Kansas. 
Under our state law, a bond issue for a recrea- 
tional educational school center can be called for, 
and a three-tenths of a mill yearly levy for main- 
tenance is lawful.) 


Second: Careful organization of the forces in 
a community into clubs which will carry out the 
various divisions of the work under the following 
headings: 

A—Boy Scout Work. 

B—Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work. 


Primarily Important 


These two subjects are primarily important, 
because they stimulate in parents an interest and 
a desire to foster the efforts of their children, 
thus forming unconsciously a desire for commu- 
nity building. And, at the same time, the develop- 
ment of A and B means the establishment of the 
factory for the future community spirit. If prop- 
erly conducted, such as establishing High School 
Chambers of Commerce, Glee Clubs, Musical 
Clubs, Oratorical Clubs, Recreational Clubs, it 
creates an interest in— 

C—Boy and girl civic clubs, whose efforts 
should be directed toward— 

1. City beautiful work. 

2. City gardening work. 

3. Junior city advertising clubs. 

4. Junior inter-city competitive musical, de- 
bating and recreational efforts. 

5.- Y. M:'€..A. work. 

6. Y. W. C. A. work, which plant the seed 
for the betterment of these two institutions where 
needed, or the support of them where they exist 
in good condition. 


D—Boy and girl advancement work, including 
direct efforts for providing for and care of and 
education of the poor, the wayward and the home- 
less boys and girls. A careful analysis of the boy 
and girl census, to establish a channel of informa- 
tion upon all such boys and girls, and an organized 
effort toward eliminating the unoccupied young 
men and women. The effect of this is tremendous 
and opens the way for 

E—Development of educational and recrea- 
tional efforts among factory employers and em- 
ployes: 

For factory building analysis, viz.: Conditions 
concerning fresh air, light, provision for educa- 
tion, for recreation in factories, for provision of 
pleasant factory surroundings—all of which tends 
toward better production for the employer and 
at a lower cost, and provide satisfied help and 
good citizenship. 

F—Development of same things in retail stores 

G—Definite plans with the school boards for 
similar conditions at the schools which necessi- 
tate the establishment of— 
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H—Parent-teachers’ associations, which will be 
active in and with school efforts. 

I—Promote community music and lectures and, 
at a low cost, bring to the people at large the 
best of music at low prices. 

J—Perfect co-operation with commercial or- 
ganizations. 


Results Are Definite 


As before mentioned, these subdivisions work 
out in sequences and thus easily become scientific. 
Our plan is to promote a subject, get the thing 
upon its feet, and quietly slip it to an already 
organized force or organize a force to carry out 
the work. Results in each case are definite. In 
reality, the work surrounding each subject is indi- 
vidual, but still one effort brings naturally an- 
other, and the secret of the success is: first, the 
newness of each subdivision; and second, the fact 
that different organizations are in charge of the 
several works; and third, each subject is distinc- 
tively “community” work and as such the effect 
is felt by all the city. 

We've seen and heard of community service, 
but no definite plan has been adopted anywhere 
Why can’t we adopt such a plan and then bring 
to each year’s conference a detailed exhibit of the 
accomplishment of each club? 

In our estimation, no other plan will encourage 
more a universal effort toward community work 
and certainly no other work will have a better 
influence upon the district—for what other plan 
will enlist a larger effort by as many of the popu- 
lation of our district? By so doing, we render the 
greatest service to the greatest number, and isn’t 
that “Rotary’?—Walter C. Kern, President 
Rotary Club of Leavenworth, Kansas, in address 
to the Special Assembly on District Affairs at the 
District Conference in Hutchinson, 
rgré. 


Kansas, in 


Is Associate Membership in 
Rotary Desirable? 
N these times of stress and of conservation, 
| when the whole world is in travail, no or 


ganization has a right to exist that does not 
contribute to the sum total of the world’s hap- 
piness and to the amelioration of humanity; nor 


has any organization a right to maintain any 


Ve 


department or section of itself that does not gi 


a reason for its existence in the contribution that 


it makes toward the betterment of mankind 


With this general proposition granted as a funda- 
mental axiom for the discussion of the hour, and 


with the knowledge that we all h 
and purposes of Rotary, I 


accepted conclusion that the Association of Inter 


ive of the plans 
shall take it as an 
national Rotary is pre-eminently an organization 
that has a sufficient reason for its existence 
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Conceived something over twelve years ago in 
the brain of Paul Harris and brought to life in due 
time by him and his coadjutors; nurtured and 
developt in its childhood and youth under the 
faithful tutelage of Harris, Perry and others; hav- 
ing for its guiding principle Service, Not SELF, 
Rotary is now reaching the full stature of a ma- 
ture manhood, and it has made for itself a place 
in the councils of the nation and in the service of 
the world. 

The Second Question 

Having establisht as a second proposition that 
Rotary, 4s an organization, has just and sufficient 
grounds for its existence, I ask as the next ques- 
tion: “Has Rotary as an organization any portion 
of itself that is not functioning for the best inter- 
This is but another way to 
put the question: “Is Associate Membership in 
Rotary answer that question 
properly, I prefer to ask it in another form: 
“Does the Associate Member make for the best 
nterests ol Rotary in the service that Rotary is 


ests of mankind?” 


desirable?” To 


trying to render?” 

I do not feel that you can take the experience 
yf any single club and from that experience at- 
tempt to answer that question correctly. Were I 
to take the experience of our own club and from 
it frame my answer, that answer would undoubt- 


edly be “No.” Nor do I feel that this is a ques- 
tion that can be decided in any absolute manner 
by a course of syllogistic reasoning. 


It is rather a question upon which arguments 
can be advanced on both sides. The experience 
of one club in admitting into its membership 


. . uF ae 
those who are denominated associate members 


will not be the experience of every other club; 
just as the experience of one club in making up 
its classifications cannot, in the very nature o: the 
case, be the experience of every other club. 

As far as I have been able to find, there has 
no uniform rule laid down upon this subject. 
The greater 


been 
Very little has been written upon it. 
part of the discussion so far upon the subject has 
been from those who have been upon the negative 
side and who have been decidedly opposed to hav- 
ing associate members. But the arguments that 
they have advanced have been almost always ar- 
guments based upon expediency, and have not 
discusst the question from the viewpoint of what 
is best for Rotary. 
What Is Associate Membership 


What is meant by associate membership? and 
who are associate members? In the Model Con- 
stitution for a Rotary Club, Article III, Section 6, 
I find the following: “Any member may recom- 
mend for active membership one additional repre- 
sentative of his concern, if such additional repre- 
sentative is qualified under the terms of Section 3 
Here the associate member is 


of this Article.” 
> and he must have 


called an “additional member,’ 
all the qualifications of a regular member. It is 
not, however, my understanding that, in the pres- 
ence of the active member at club meeting, this 
additional member has any rights and privileges 
except to be present and possibly to take part in 
the discussion of any question that may be pre- 
sented. 

One of the arguments advanced against the 
general adoption of associate membership is that 
it would make the club too large. This is, of 
course, an argument based solely upon expediency. 
This statement might be true with many clubs. 
Yet I feel sure there are many classifications 
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where it would not be possible to have an asso- 
ciate member, and so the club might not be ma- 
terially increast, or increast beyond its powers of 
usefulness, 

Another argument against the proposition of 
associate membership is that it makes the active 
member only a half member; that the active mem- 
ber can come one meeting and the associate 
member another, and in this half-hearted way a 
man can keep alive his membership in Rotary, and 
yet not get out of Rotary what he should. 


To Whom Membership Belongs 


This is not all in accord with my understanding 
of the privileges of an associate member. The 
membership does not belong to the firm or the 
corporation, but to the individual, and the asso- 
ciate member has no standing or rights in Rotary 
except as they come to him from and thru the 
active member, and if for any reason, voluntary 
or involuntary, the active member loses his mem- 
bership, that very fact causes the associate mem- 
ber to lose his standing and compels him to drop 
out of Rotary. 

In the establishment of the rules of membership 
in Rotary, one of the fundamental principles was 
to make it absolutely limited to one representa- 
tive of each vocation, profession or line of busi- 
ness. In all of the discussions that have been 
had upon membership, so far as I have studied 
Rotary, this has seemed essential. This very fact 
probably furnishes the most forceful reason why 
there should not be the associate member. 

And yet, is this conclusive? Why did the 
founders of Rotary adopt this as a fundamental 
principle? One reason was that there might not 
enter into the meetings and deliberations of the 
club any question of rivalry or competition. It 
was desired that every member should feel per- 
fectly free to discuss, in the meetings of the club, 
matters that pertain to his own particular work 
without feeling that he might be giving to his 
competitor in business information that he should 
not have. But this argument does not apply to 
the associate member. He is a member of the 
same firm or business as the active member, and 
between the two there can spring up no rivalry 
or competition, save it be the rivalry as to which 
can make the better Rotarian. 


Affirmative Arguments 


May there not, however, be offered some argu- 
ment of a positive character in favor of having 
associate members in Rotary? As I understand 
Rotary, a representative of a classification is not 
some one selected from that particular line of 
business to represent it in Rotary, but rather it is 
a man selected by a Rotary Club from such pro- 
fession or business to represent Rotary in that 
vocation. 

A man is in Rotary not to carry the principles 
of his business into Rotary, but rather to carry 
the great and good ideals and principles of Rotary 
into his line of work. In other words, he is to be 
a missionary of the gospel of Rotary among the 
other men in his calling. Catching the inspira- 
tion of the altruistic spirit of service, as it is 
developt and set forth in the meetings of the 
Rotary Club, he is to go forth as an apostle of 
Rotary to the men of his vocation. 

With that idea as the dominant thought con- 
cerning membership, I can see no good reason 
representative in my club, it may not be of real 
why, to put the case concretely, if I am the banker 
service to the promulgation of the principles of 
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Rotary to have another officer of my bank sit with 
me in the meetings of the club, receive the he 
that may come from an association with the other 
members of the club, and then assist me in my 
efforts to make the principles of Rotary reuse 
the practice of all the members of the banki 
profession in my city. . 
In conclusion, I would say that associate mem. 
bership is not, in its essential principles, antagonis. 
tic to the fundamentals of Rotary, but it is 4 
question which must find its answer in the loca! 
conditions of each individual club. I can readily 
see that in its practical application there may }y 
some difficulties, and hence it should be approach 
with great care and with the idea absolutely 
dominant, “What is best for our club?” 


Care in Selection 


If a club, after due deliberation, should decig, 
to admit associate members, or, as the Constitution 
calls them, additional members, there should }, 
the same care in selecting them as there is ir 
selecting the active members. No man should he 
admitted into a Rotary Club as an associate mem. 
ber simply because another member of his firm 
is an active member. He should have in him th 
possibilities of a good Rotarian. And once ad. 
mitted, he should be -made to realize at the yer 
outset that his membership is subordinate to thy 
active membership of the other member of hj 
firm, and that by virtue of his being an associate 
member he has no priority of claim upon tha 
classification, should the active member cease t 
be a member. 

The true test of all Rotary membership, act 
or associate, is service—service to God and | 
our fellow-man. It is only when the associat, 
member can measure up to the full responsibility 
of his obligation to serve that he is wort! 
place in the membership of our organization 

Rotary has a great mission before it, a m 
which will grow greater and more responsible. \ 
portion of its organization must be allowe 
retard or hinder in this work, and unless associate 
membership can meet its responsibilities, it mus! 
like the barren fig tree, be cut down and cast 
the fire—Joseph W. Porter, Rotary Club of Lex 
ington, Ky.; Governor of Rotary District No. 13 
a paper read at the District Conference at Little 
Rock, Ark., in February, 1028. 

® 


A World Alphabet Needed 


MONG the many good things in THe kv 
A TARIAN for December, I noticed a time’ 
word, favorable to the international metric sys 
tem. You said: “Inter-nation commerce nee: 
an inter-nation system of weights and measures. 
Thoughts like this cannot be too often urged upo! 
people who are so satisfied as we are with m 
things, however inferior they are to what the) 
might be if we bestirred ourselves. 

It is a time now, along with consideration, © 
leagues of nations, and world government 40 
parliaments of man, to think of these scient! 
problems that enither unite or repel men, accor 
ing as they are determined one way or another 

The world needs, as you intimate, an inter 
nation system of weights and measures s0 that 
we can readily sell rails to South America wit 
out stopping to translate feet into meters, n° 
to buy lumber without figuring whether ‘ts dh 
mension in meters in Brazil is so many 
something else in U. S. A. 

The world needs an inter-nation postage s 

(Continued on page 139) 
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i A Spiritual Force 


f [TRIBUTES of spirit may scarcely be ex- 
fe . A prest in terms of material experience, 
a. yhich perhaps accounts in a measure for one of 
he problems of Rotary. The formulation of a 
{efnition must necessarily fail, just as have been 
‘ound inadequate all efforts to define the Creator 
ind Ruler of the Universe. 

\s no creed can permanently satisfy the re- 
gious aspirations of man, so no statement of 
tary can be formulated until after Rotary 
eased to be a spiritual force. If Ro- 
ape ary should die, some historian may describe 
1s, but there is no probability that any 
he present members will have an opportunity 

h description. 

Ea f us views Rotary from his individual 
and necessarily what Rotary means 
us must be different from what it 

) some one else. The value to each in 

another may be equal or otherwise, 

g on the individual. Those to whom it 

N ;most valuable are those who put the most into 

e and good fellowship, approachability 

As men differ in these par- 
so Rotarians differ. 

vho sees nothing in Rotary will gain 

mm Rotary and the self-centered mem- 

soon pass out. 





\ 


ite {1 1iness. 


Things of the spirit interest only those of the 
nd the impulses of Rotary are received 
those only who are sympathetically attuned. 
Sioux City (Iowa) Rotary Punch. 
D —-—(R)-—__—_— 


sit To the New Member 

secs = stand at the portal to the chamber of 

es. successful men. They greet you and bid you 
velcome to the cheer and warmth of their com- 

mship. They cast about you the protective 


rcle of human fellowship and make it possible 
t you to become one with them. 
You are a Success. You are invited to stand 
e who are successful for cooperation in 
Success—true Success. 
r You have not been askt that you have accu- 


lated wealth, or acquired fame, or that you 

er ve inherited nobility. It has been known that 
| ‘ou have become noble, that you aspire to higher 
you desire to broaden your outlook, 

ur sphere of service to your fellow men 

a nd fulfill to greater purpose the reason of your 


1 have claspt hands in solemn agreements 
ny ‘A Rotarians that you will stand with them. 
not bring with you things of the mar- 
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He Profits Most who Serves Best 











The vision of Rotary is as many- 
sided as there are Rotarians. In this 
department appear the thoughts of 
different Rotarians concerning Rotary 
in its many aspects and in its applica- 
tion to the affairs of everyday life. 
Each article is published as the opimion 
of the writer and without approval 
or disapproval by the magazine or 
by the officers of International Rotary. 











ket, prejudices of the religious creeds, 
conceits of political factions; but you come with 
open mind, a heart bursting with big desire for 
service, and a broadening world outlook which 
sees down the vista of time with a clear vision of 
the infinite possibility of accomplishment. The 
gold is never obtained; the virtue is in the aim 
and the never ceasing effort. 

You will know success—success that satisfies 
and brings happiness—success as you have never 
known it before, it matters not what have been 
your acquirements. Rotary offers much; it is 
the open sesame to many beautiful things; but 
it requires all you have to give. You must lend 
a hand, a mind, a heart, and be one of them; 
coming to do, not to have done for you. 

The door of wonderful opportunity is open to 
Rotarians stand on the farthermost brink 
of the world’s achievement. They are the first to 
step into the mysteries of new fields. They stand 
in the prow of the vessel, the first to enter un- 
known seas of new ideals. 


you. 


Learn to love Rotary. They who are living in 
Rotary congratulate your May you also live it. 
Rotary Club of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tony, 


Pains: | 


The Birth of Rotary 


OME twelve years ago there was dug up in 
S the market place of Chicago from among the 
ruins of commercial and industrial competition, 
an ancient tablet bearing thereon an inscription in 
characters and in a language which none of that 
strenuous day might translate or understand, until! 
there came along a dreamer by the name of Harris 
who deciphered the tablet thus: 


“Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 


you, do ye even so to them.” 

Then these men of 
fessions came to cake that something was wrong 
that it was not well for 
in the mad rush and 


business and varied pro- 
in their business world; 
them or their fellows that, 

scramble for material wealth, the language and 
meaning of the Golden Rule should be lost or 
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narrow 


forgotten among men, so that none might know 
and recognize the same. 

An idea was born; and forthwith the old tablet 
was cleansed of the dust of years and set up in 
the market place and became a law therein. And 
from the observance of that law business ceased 
to be harsh and unscrupulous and oppressive, and 
straightway there came to these men a new pros- 
perity and a new spirit of service and fellowship. 
and thus Rotary came into existence. 

And because the Rotarian spirit was a be- 
nignant one, making the lives of her votaries 
richer and strong and better, other men, and still 
others, came to set up similar shrines, and upon 
all these she graciously attended, joining the 
many—American, Canadian, Cuban and Britain— 
in one great, kindly brotherhood. 

So that we Rotarians have comé to look for- 
word to the time when the Rotarian spirit shall 
become universal and the practice of the Golden 
Rule bring in the Golden Age.—John E. Nelson, 
Rotary Club of Augusta, Maine, in talk to Port 
land (Me.) Club 


Rotary’s Vital Principle 
ERMIT me, brother Rotarians, to address to 
you a few words on the principle that is vital 

and fundamental to the whole Rotary movement 
The ideal of Rotary is service, and the motto 

He Prorits Most Wuo Serves Best. 

Centuries ago it was 

said 


It is not a new motto. 
enunciated by the Man of Galilee when He 
to His followers: “He that would be chief among 
you, let him be the servant of all.” A few men 
in His day caught the meaning and appreciated 
the value of this message and forthwith invested 
their lives for the well-being of their fellow-men 
But the vast majority of men were otherwise 
minded and so bent on getting gain for themselves 
for centuries this ideal of Jesus remained 
submerged in a sea of selfishness. 


that 


ideal has 
prin- 


In recent centuries, however, this 
been rediscovered and has become the basic 


ciple of our Christian civilization. Slowly but 
surely the old law of the jungle, “the st ruggle for 
existence and the survival of the Pmoabig: has been 
giving place to the higher law of human brother- 
hood and mutual helpfulness, and today the world 
is divided into two great camps 

On one side we see arrayed the hordes of self- 
seekers, who, like the beasts of the jungle, seek 


gain for themselves at the expense of their fellows 


On the other side is the ever-increasing army of 
those who have caught the music of the world’s 
March, 1919, Vol. XIV, No. 3 




















new song and have dedicated their lives to the 


well-being of the race. 

This is the principle that separated the nations 
in the great world war. Germany and her allies 
lookt upon the other nations of the earth as 
something to be beaten into submission and used 
for their own private aggrandizemert. The Ger- 
man ideal—the superman, is the man of iron— 
the man with the will to power. 

It was against that abominable doctrine that we 
and our allies were contending in the war; against 
the doctrine that might is right, that expediency 
knows no law, that sacred international obliga- 
tions are but scraps of paper and that the weaker 
nations exist for the purpose of being exploited 
by their stronger neighbors. 

We were in the war because we entertained dif- 
ferent ideals. We maintain the right of the weak 
to exist and that it is the duty of the strong to help 
the weak. We regard it as our solemn duty to 
continue the struggle until these ideals are made 
secure. We would not quit the field until the 
world was made safe for democracy—a safe place 
for all nations to live in. 

Now this is the Christian ideal. This is the 
principle which for generations has been permeat- 
ing our modern civilization and which in recent 
years has crystallized into sparkling beauty, in the 
teaching and spirit of Rotary. The foundation 
plank of the Rotary platform is service. The 
alpha and omega of Rotary is service. It asks, not 
“What can I get?” but “What can I do? Where 
can I help? How can I serve?” 

(nd it is because there are in the world today 
great numbers of big-hearted, altruistic men, who 
are ready to do anything in their power to help 
in need or to aid any worthy cause, that Rotary 
is advancing by leaps and bounds. 

What the future of Rotary will be, no one can 
foresee. It has no fixt program, nor can it have. 
It is not a system of dogmas or a form of ritual. 
It is an ideal, a spirit, a living force, which is 
constantly manifesting itself in new ways. And 
wherever noble-spirited, unselfish men confront a 
world in need, there the Rotary spirit will appear 
and some new form of service will be engendered. 

Let us, as members of this club, endeavor to 
catch the spirit of this ideal and do our part 
toward making the spirit of Rotary felt in all 
lines of activity thruout this community. By so 
doing, we shall not only demonstrate our right 
to a place in the great fellowship of Rotary, but 
shall prove ourselves true followers of the greatest 
of all Rotarians—the Carpenter of Nazareth.— 
H. J. Pritchard, Rotary Club of Sault Ste. Marie, 
(net 


Symbolism of the Wheel 


the story of a tourist returning from Europe, 
anxious to talk of his experiences but finding the 
neighbors frankly and obviously bored by his dis- 
course. Not to be thwarted, however, and having 
it in his system, he engaged a listener at so much 


i THINK it was Frank R. Stockton who told 


per hour 

We must talk and what one most desires who 
has a message, or thinks that he has, is an atten- 
tive auditor or audience. 

The Rotary club constitutes an intelligent, re- 
sponsive, and discriminating forum in which no 
one is refused a hearing who has anything to offer 
of value, and consequently is a wholesome safety 
valve for the speech-burdened 


The world lives largely in symbols. The Rotary 
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club suggests continuity of performance—the 
wheel of fortune, even revolution. Please God 
that Rotary clubs may have their part in mini- 
mizing the misfortune which already has this once 
happy land in its grip. In works of war they will 
be effective as in works of peace. 

From among the wheels in my head emerges the 
rotary wheel as a symbol of (Rotary) thinking 
(intellection), feeling (emotion), and acting (vo- 
lition)—the three fundamental qualities of mind. 
This concept includes the hub, Rotary, from which 
radiate spokes (for which I beg to be for the 
moment spokesman) eight in number. They are 
all R’s as follows: 

On the intellectual side: 

1. Receptivity from attentiveness to impres- 
sions. 

2. Retentiveness (memory). 

3. Reflection (judging, weighing, measuring). 

4. Reciprocity (comparison and interchange) 
permitted thru a diversified membership. 

On the volitional side: 

5. Responsiveness. 

6. Resoluteness. 

7. Resourcefulness. 

And on the side of feeling (emotion) : 

8. Refinement. 

These eight spokes are bound together and held 
in place by the rim, Righteousness, that eternal 
force which indissolubly unites men of good will 
in a common cause.—Dr. C. B. Burr, Rotary Club 
of Flint, Mich. 





A Charge 


There are weaker hands than yours, 
Rotarian, 
Shake! 
Hands that rarely have been taken 
In a friendly grip and shaken; 
Hands that twitch some wrong to 


alter; 
Take them warmly lest they falter— 
Shake! 
There are sadder hearts than yours, 
Rotarian, 
Smile! 


Hearts with sore injustice bleeding, 
Wailing hearts that none are heeding, 
Bruised thru meanest circumstance 
Or someone’s insolence perchance— 
Smile! 
There are heavier loads than yours, 
Rotarian, 
Lift! 
Loads your neighbor did inherit— 
Blame him not for his demerit; 
Give your heart and hand my brother; 
To make a hit don’t hit another— 


Lift! 
There are braver lives than yours, Ro- 
tarian, 
Clap! 
Battered lives all warped = and 
twisted— 


Mark how bravely they resisted; 
Looked they for the silver lining 
And they worked with faces shining— 











Clap! 
There’s a chance to help, Rotarian, 
Laugh! 
What this sick old world is after 
Is your handshake and your laughter; 
All its theories cults and isms 








Equals not your facial prisms— 
Laugh! 
—W. 8. Dando, Warrensburg, Iil., 
in address to Rotary Club of Decatur. 
[llinois. 
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What Is Profit? 


W ILL you let me tell you something that j,. 
come to me forcibly during the past ti 


during the hours which I have spent with m, 
fellow-Rotarians, in various enterprises which A 
engaged our attention? I want to refer to the 
slogan of Rotary—HeE Prorits Most WHO Srpyp 
BEsT. eure 
I want to make a confession. I have been three 
years a Rotarian and two of these were in dark. 
ness, and all because I stumbled over the word 
“profit,” and because I wonder today whethe, 
some of my fellows may not also still be Jooki 
thru the glass darkly I want to ask this question: 


What is profit? 


Is it material gain evidenced by stocks aj 
bonds, or cash, or business, or contracts? That is 
indeed the material side of it, but suppose Rotary 
brought material profit only to a man, would i 
benefit him, would he really be a Rotarian? Today 
when all the material resources of the world are 
being requisitioned, is it not true that the man 
who has gained only such profits is in agony, as he 
sees them taxed or commandeered? Is it not tre 
that he who has gained that priceless profit oj 
the soul, that profit of a fuller, broader life tha 
springs only from the freest possible measure of 
personal service rendered to one’s fellow-man, is 
he not in this hour even richer still, the mor 
he gives of self, in service? 

Let us re-dedicate ourselves upon this, the be. 
ginning of a new Rotary year in Atlanta; let us 
consecrate ourselves anew, not alone to service {or 
the profit which it gives our souls, but let w 
also, with smiles upon our faces, and songs upon 
our lips, shoulder the cross of both service an 
sacrifice and deeming it a priceless privilege and a 
heritage, walk forward and upward, even to the 
heights of humanity’s Calvary, if necessary, that 
the world may realize that every true Rotarian 


will serve and sacrifice even to the bitter cruc:- 


fixion of his every material and worldly entity, 
only the spirit of justice, equality and fraternil 


founded by our fathers, shall not perish from 


this land! 


Because you are Rotarians, and I know your 


measure and your ideals; because you are 0 
friends, and I believe that the spirit of Rotan 
means more to you than anything else; conicen! 


in the assurance of the fullest measure of your 


co-operation; in the belief that you will dea 
gently with my frailties, believing that | am sees 


ing only those things which you are seeking—the 


greatest good for all our fellow-men;—and relyin 


also upon that Divine guidance, upon that Prov 
dence which shapes our destinies; I sha'! earnest’) 
endeavor to deserve the trust which you have 
posed in me.—W. R. C. Smith, president-elect °) 


the Rotary Club of Atlanta, Ga. 
cinta Map icininan 


Rotary Conceptions 


DEALLY, Rotary membership is a merge © 


distinctive units, temperamentally adjust 

to greater altruisms, efficiencies and service 

Thru differences, character is revealec 4 
progress injected into association. 
alike, aspiration would cease, and we 
with the tides of retrogression. 

We learn from each other. 
and opposites are designed to arouse new 
and research. 
adjustments, which align with greater 
ments and increased usefulness. 


(Continued on page 136 
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Mental variances 


Receptivity often results ; 
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the be- R.orary's Wenrcome Home’ 
let 1 Brack -Hawk Division 
‘ice PA are fan.13,1919 
let 
ue . . . . - 
en the first contingent of the Black-Hawk Division of the C 
9 hicago, Ill. The Chicago Rotary Club entertained two batteries at 


in the evening. 


cTuc A Rotary Educational Play 
cago Rotarians made their bow recently 
play by President Rufus F. Chapin, entitled 
Rotarilogue.” It consisted of four scenes, 
wolog, and an epilog. Thirty-two Rotarians 
| one (leading) lady were in the cast. It was 
g success and is to be repeated. 
is depicted as the character builder, 
ysical developer, and the force which 
lakes for morality and mentality. 
eck [he curtain rises showing the Hero, not yet 
the aving attained the degree to which Rotary is 
lying ‘(0 mould and expand him. He typifies the raw 
erial, the diamond in the rough. He is un- 
ysically, and naked in a mental and 
€ Ie y as compared with the state to which 
s later to be developt. 
en appear, in order, Rotarians representative 
very avenue which can contribute to his 
The physical culture demonstrator 
gs The Man to the pink of physical fitness. 
providers produce their offerings, and with 
iid of a valet, the Hero is adorned. But 
is now clad, he is nevertheless home- 
is hard to be homeless and yet be a 
so the genii of merchandise assemble. 
\ with he is provided with a home fully 


still lacking, however, that which 

ie r true happiness. To meet this need 
, m ushers in his helpmeet. 

‘otarians, in the true spirit of service, 

supplied every physical need of The 

so doing they have demonstrated the 
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The abowe is a photograph of a part of the luncheon. 


dignity of each member’s occupation as afford- 
ing him an opportunity to serve society. 

The play then passes on to the ethical and 
spiritual benefits that accrue to those who react 
to the potent insistent Rotary. With 
trumpets and cymbals, the High Priests of Ro- 
Each in turn discourses 

Rotary’s acquaintance 


lure of 


tary solemnly file in. 
on subjects linked to 
formula—The Value of Friends; The Dignity of 
Trade; The Study of Rotary Principles; Why 
Rotary Makes Men; and others. 

Our Club is proposed in conclusion in a toast 
—‘‘The melting pot where acquaintance, friend- 
ship, confidence, business ethics and education, 
with loyalty and duty fused, are welded to make 
the man.” 

R)- 


One Short Year of Achievement 


The new million dollar hotel, Penn-Harris, was 
formally opened to the Harrisburg (Pa.) publi 
by the Rotary Club at a luncheon held on the 
thirtieth of December, 1918. The Rotarians sold 
the stock and made possible this brilliant enter 
Seventy-five per cent of the members are 
The crowning feature of the 
the club’s work dur- 


prise 
stock-holders. 
luncheon was a resume of 


ing the year 


The building of the hotel. in the face of war 
conditions, the recruiting drive, all liberty loans 
sent over the top, $80, orth of War Sav- 
ing Stamps sold thru the efforts of the club, and 
the Red Cross contributio1 and service, were 


touched upon by Ed Hermann and 


eloquentiy T 
of the “Big Brother dinner” arrange- 


the rec ital 











~— <4 | 





’. S.Army returned to Camp Grant to be demobiliz 
luncheon, at a theater party in the afternoon, and at dinner 
There Were about 350 soldiers Present 


ed, it Stopt a day 


ments that were carried out the next day, made 
a fitting climax to the address 

The “Big Brother dinner” is 
in Harrisburg. The Rotarians 


round up the poor kiddies of the city 


an annual event 
hall 


who have 


rent a and 


had no Christmas. The last of the year saw 
Rotarians speeding their automobiles all over 
the city gathering up 404 boys and girls, from 


five to fifteen years of age, and rushing them 
Street Hall 


played as they entered 


to Chestnut where an_ orchestra 


Clowns and trained animals frolicked on the 
stage while the Rotarians and their 
turkey with all the trimn 
Stunts and singing followed; then 
with jack-knives for the 
girls were distributed by the clowns after which 
] ‘ 


the children were 


Efficient Community Service 


Che relations of the Rotary Club to the ¢ 
ber of Commerce, which has been a more or |e 
vexatious question in many cities is take 
new turn in El Pas Rotary | gone on ret 
in being behind the Chamber in every 1 em 
that is good. It has gone even farther by taki 
a membership for the Club in the ( 
lelegating a member 

present Rotary. The new scheme to mal 
1e Chamber of Comme: t] earing hou 
eS ° f 


r 


r€ 
1 
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cessful culmination. The Rotary Club recently 
had a get-together meeting at which the officers 
of the Chamber of Commerce were present and 
presented the plan which was accepted by the 
Chamber of Commerce officials. The next day 
the Kiwanis Ciub followed suit and pledged sup- 
port. The movement was started by Secretary 
Jack Sheehan of the Rotary Club to end the 
rivalry and jealousy that had sprung up from 
time to time when one club or another was 
brought into the limelight by its activities. 





® 


Manila Rotary Club Organized 


Manila, the capital and metropolis of the 
Philippine Islands, has a Rotary Club. A cable- 
gram was received by International Head- 
quarters on 4th February from Leon Lambert, 
the president of the new club, telling of the 
organization. The Manila Rotary Club was 
organized under the inspiration of Roger D. 
Pinneo, former president of the Rotary Club of 
Seattle, Wash. Pinneo is traveling in the 
Orient. 





——— (I) 


Cape Girardeau (Mo.) Club Organized 


The Rotary Club of Cape Girdardeau, Mis- 
souri, was organized 28 January, with 25 mem- 
bers. During last year Dr. Rex E. Cunning- 
ham visited in Kirksville, and there talked with 
Rotarian George Still, who thoroly convinced 
Dr. Cunningham of the benefit that a Rotary 
Club would be to Cape Girardeau, and organiza- 
tion work was started. District Governor Hiram 
Martin and six other Rotarians from St. Louis 
attended the organization meeting. Martin says: 

“The personnel of this club is exceptionally 
high and I predict a real success for them.” The 


following are the officers: Dr. Rex E. Cunning- 
ham, president; D’Nean Stafford, vice-president ; 
W. Ernest Walker, secretary; Sam L. Carter, 
treasurer; Charles L. Harrison, sergeant-at-arms 
ae ae 
Du Bois (Pa.) Club Organized 
The idea of a Rotary Club in Du Bois, Penn- 
sylvania, took form in February, 1918, when 


Harold Rust, then Governor of the Third Dis- 
trict, named Rotarian Forrest Timmins of Pitts- 
burgh as his Special Representative for the or- 
ganization of a club in Du Bois. The preliminary 
organization meeting was neld 13 August, 1918. 
The chairman of the organization committee was 
Dr. Spencer M. Free. War activities and influ- 
enza delayed the organization meeting until 17 
January, 1919. On that date, Rotarian Timmins, 
accompanied by Rotarians Smith, Elliott and 
Doeschner of the Pittsburgh Club and delega- 
tions from the Johnstown and Greensburg clubs 
perfected the organization and installed the of- 
ficers. The club has 34 charter members with the 
following as officers: Spencer M. Free, presi- 
dent; Samuel P. Finch, first vice-president; 
Frederick Timlin, second vice-president; Fred 
Brown, treasurer; Charles J. Henderson, secre- 
tary; M. Carevin Kenney, sergeant-at-arms 


® 


Kokomo (Ind.) Club Organized 


An organization similar to Rotary had been 
formed in Kokomo, Indiana, by one who had 
been authorized to form the organization, but its 
affiliation with its national body had never been 
completed. It was later agreed by the members 
that they preferred to be a Rotary club and in- 





formation was sought from the Indianapolis 
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Cuban Independence Day celebration in Habana, 

a demonstration started and managed by the 

Rotary Club. The picture shows the Rotarians 
carrying the Cuban flag in the parade. 


Rotary Club as to proper steps to take. District 
Governor Dyer appointed Frank P. Manly of 
Indianapolis to make investigation and to rep- 
resent him. The result was that the old organ- 
ization was disbanded and D. Lon Spraker was 
appointed chairman of the organizing committee 
to form a Rotary club. On the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 30 Rotarians from Indianapolis went to 
Kokomo with Manly and started the new club 
off. It has 57 members; D. Lon Spraker is presi- 
dent and Henry M. Lynch is secretary. 
®) 





ies Beach oe baad Organized 


1 July 16, 1918, C. C. Chillingworth made 
the to former District Governor Malcolm 
D. Jones for permission to organize a Rotary 
club in Palm Beach, stating that they had an 
organization which was holding weekly meetings 
and the plan of organization was similar to 
Rotary and they desired to become an affiliated 
club. The matter was turned over to District 
Governor Gay at the beginning of his term and, 
after making investigation, Gay recommended 
that they be granted affiliation. The application 
has been received. The club has 38 members 
and the following are officers: C. C. Chilling- 





— 














A great day in Habana—Celebration of fiftieth 
anniversary of Declaration of Independence— 
Grita de Yara—under the management of the 
Rotary Club. The picture shows a part of the 
great parade; at the head are the flags of the 
different nations represented in Habana; then 
comes the American Minister, accompanied by 
his staf ; following are members of the American 
colony in Habana. 
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worth, president; Jules M. Burguieres, Vite. 
president; H. E. Robinson, secretary; \y » 
Gruber, treasurer. 

® 


YS 





Montevideo Application Receivey 


In the September, 1918, issue of Typ Ro 
TARIAN the information was given that the R, 
tary Club of Montevideo, Uruguay, had bes 
organized. Since that time the internation 
secretary's office has been in constant com bis 
spondence with the organizers of the club, byt ; 
was not until January, 1919 that the applicati 
for affiliation was received. The club has bee 
growing slowly, adding to its membership not , as 
exceed two members per month. They seem 
have got the real Rotary spirit and have startg) 
upon missionary work, sowing Rotary seed jy ; 
other cities in South America. The club has }) f 
members and the following are the officers: Wj 
liam Dawson, Jr., president; Herbert P. Coates 
secretary; Dr. T. E. Gallaugher, treasurer. 

® 





Recently Affiliated Clubs 


The following clubs have been elected to aj. 
filiation since the publication of the last issue o/ 


THE ROTARIAN: 





Freeport, Illinois............ Club No. 437 

Sault Ste. Marie (Mich.)....Club No. 438 

Clayton, New Mexico........ lub No. 43¢ 

oe ee ea ee Club No. 440 

Montevideo, Uruguay ....... Club No. 44) 

Bournemouth, England ..... Club No. 44 
® 





Glee Club Makes Lively Meetings 


The Denver (Colorado) Rotary Club is for 
nate in having a glee club which puts on som: 
special feature at practically all club meetings 
Rotarian John Wilcox directs the songsters an 
the club was recently well entertained with a song 
to the air of “When You Come Back,” the word 
of which were written by Rotarian Wilcox, upe 
the reappearance of the long-banisht sugar bow! 
on the luncheon tables: 

“Well, bless my soul, old Sugar Bowl! 

At last you’re out of the deep, dark hole 

That Hoover buried you in, ; 

At the time he padlockt the old wheat-tiour 

You’ve had a rest; 

We've stood the test, are 

And more than one has pulled in his vest 

Because he was compelled to forego the swetls 
you held. 

Corus: 

3ut now you're back and we're glad you re bac “k 
The very sight of you makes our lips smac k! 
We will take our spoons and dip ’em right 
Fill ’em up heapin’, then do it agin! 

We'll all have a glorious sugar jag, 

Yes, that’s just what we’ll do! a 
When you came back—and you did come back- 
We were right here waiting for you.” 


® 
Pork Chops Going Up! 


Five dollars for a pork chop may seem sca! 
dalous. But these chops were on a Rotary pi are 
This particular pig was offered last summer 45 2 , 
attendance prize by a member of the Rotary Cu! 
of Rockford, Illinois. The Rotarian who won tt 
pig had it properly fattened and recent ly offere 
it to the club as a means of raising mone the 
Children’s Home of Rockford. Chances We" 
sold at fifty cents each to guess the van 
beans in a jar, the reward for the nearest guess ' 
be the pig. > 

The winner of the pig gave it back to th 
to be offered at auction, with the proviso that 

(Continued on page 126) ae! 
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Why My Memory 


Rarely Fails Me 


and how the secret of a good memory may be learned in a single evening 


—When I asked Mr. Roth to tell in 
words, for nation-wide publication, 
il y of the development of 
for the cure of bad memories, I found 
el t to talk about himself in cold print. 
| reminded him that he could do no finer 
‘ to share his story with others—just 
ing his method for obtaining a bet- 
ae thousands who are studying 
Memory Course—he cordially agreed 
y proposal. And here is his story.—Presi- 
Independent Corporation. 
~IFTY members of the 
Rotary Club were 
seated in the banquet 
hall of the Hotel McAlpin 
in New York. I was intro- 
duced to each member in 
turn, and each gave me his 
telephone number and told 
me his occupation. An hour 
later, after they had changed 
seats while my back was 
turned to them, I called 
each man by name, gave 
his telephone number and 
ccupation, without a single error. 
wing evening, in the office of a large 
itution, I asked the president of the 
write down fifty words, numbers and 
to number each item. An hour later 


NOTI 
bis owt 


f rk 














ROTH 





DAViv M. 


it each item, and gave the number 
pposite ich it had been written. 
ta r time I glanced at the license num- 


indred and five automobiles which 
ese numbers were written down by 


the order in which the cars passed. . 


ed each number correctly and gave 

which the numbers went by. 
eattle to New York I have appeared 
men’s meetings, conventions, and 
bs giving demonstrations of my mem- 
e met over 10,000 people in my travels. 
iite sure I can call nearly every one 
en and women by name the instant 
et them, ask most of them how the lumber 
or the shoe business or whatever 
were in when I was first intro- 

nem, 

vonder at these memory feats. Hun- 
{reds have asked me how I can store so many 
res, and faces in my mind, and recall 
ll. And they are even more, mystified 
<plain that my memory used to be so 
r 1 would forget a man’s name twenty seconds 
alter | met him! In fact that was what led me to 
gate and study the cause of poor memory 


the remedy. For years I read books on 
mental culture, memory and -other 
All of these books were good, but 


them was definite or easy enough. So 
red until I found out what it was that en- 
to remember some things while I forgot 

Finally I worked out a system that made 

my memory practically infallible. 

lained my system to a number of friends 
ould hardly Believe it possible. But 
some of them tried my method and invariably 

t ld me they had doubled their memory 
week, They got the method the first 

nd they developed it as far as they 

ito go. 
iciples which I had formulated in im- 
ny Own memory were so simple and so 

‘ay to apply that I decided to give my method 
the world. 

_t first I taught my memory system in person. 
ycl in Rotary Clubs, banks, department 
res, railway offices, manufacturing plants and 

| of business institution grew amazingly 


‘size and number. Memory teaching became my 
‘ole profession, and a wonderful experience it 
as been all the way from Seattle to New York 


n realized that I could never hope to serve 
re than a small fraction of those who needed 
n ry system and were eager to take it up 
put it into a home-study course which 
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By DAVID M. ROTH 


people could acquire without personal instruction. 

The Independent Corporation, whose President, 
Mr. Karl V. S. Howland, had become inter- 
ested in my work as a member of my Rotary 
Club class in New York, saw the large possi- 
bilities of my Course as an element in their 
broad program for personal efficiency and self- 
improvement. 

So it was my pleasure to join forces with this 
great publishing house, and the Roth Memory 
Course, in seven simple lessons, was offered to 
the public at a price of $5 (correspondence 
courses having been sold hitherto at anywhere 
from $20 to $100). 

No money in advance was to be asked, the 
idea being that the Course must sell itself purely 
on its merits. 

As you have doubtless observed, an extensive 
advertising campaign was launched by my pub- 
lishers with fuil pa ge announcements in all the 
leading periodicals of the country and in many 
leading newspapers. 

This campaign has continued without a let-up 
and with ever growing momentum. 

From the very start this advertising became 
successful. The idea spread. Orders came in 
from everywhere. Edition after neo of the 
lessons was printed and still thousands of orders 
could not be filled. 

The promise was made that the Course would 
improve any man’s or woman’s memory in one 
evening. And it did! Letters of praise began 
to pour in almost as fast as the lessons were 
shipped—and have kept up ever since in a ver- 
itable flood 





For example, Major E. B. Craft, Assistant 
Chief Engineer of the Western Electric Com- 
pany, New York, wrote: 

“Last evening was the first opportunity 1 had 
to study the course, and in one 
ceeded in learning the list of 10( 
and backward, and to say that I ( 
with the method, is putting it very -e] 
already that I am more than repaid in the real 
value and enjoyment that have got out of the 


first le sson.” 
McManus, 


Read this letter from Terrence J. 
of the firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & 
Ernst, Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 170 
Broadway, and one of the most famous trial 
lawyers in New York: 
“May I take occasion to state that I regard 
your service in giving this system to the w yrid 
as a public benefaction. The wonderful simplic- 
ity of the method, and the ease with which its 
principles may be acquired, especially appeal to 
me. I may add that I already had occasion to test 


first two lessons in the 
ortant action in 


the effectiveness of the 
preparation for triai of an im] 
which I am about to engage.” 


McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong. 
And here is just a quotation from H. O 
(Multigraph) Smith, Division Manager of the 


Multigraph Sales Co., Ltd., in Montreal: 
“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. 
Roth has a most remarkable Memory Course. It 
is simple, and easy as falling off a log. Yet with 
one hour a day of practice anyone—I don’t care 
who he is—can improve his Memory in a week 
and have a good memory in six months.” 

Then there is the amazing experience of Victor 
Jones, who increased his business $100,000 in 
six months. And there are hundreds and thou- 
sands of others who have studied the Course and 
who have secured greater benefit from it than 
they dreamed possible. 

Perhaps the. main reason why my method is 
so successful is because it is so ridiculously sim- 
ple. You get the method of obtaining an in- 
fallible Memory in one evening—in the very first 
lesson. Then you develop your memory to any 
point you desire through the other six lessons. 
There are only seven lessons in all: Yet the 
method is so thorough that your memory be- 
comes your obedient slave forever. And instead 
of being hard work, it is as fascinating as a 
game. I have received letters from people who 
say the whole family gathers round the table for 
each lesson! 


Men and coast have 


women from coast to 
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thanked me for having made it so easy for them 





to acquire an infallible memory. As one man 
said: 
“Memory and good judgment go hand in hand 
Our judgment is simply the conclusions we draw 
from our experience, and our experience is only 
the sum total of what we remem! I now 
store away in my mind every valuable fact that 


‘ 
relates to my business, whether it is something I 


hear or read, and when the proper times comes I 
recall ali the facts I need. Before I studied the 
Roth Course it took me three times as long to 
gain exper ience simply because I forgot so 
many tacts. 


And how true that is! We say of 
that their judgment is “ripe.” The 
ripe is because they have 
experience. But if we 
portant tacts we can 
15 or 20 or 30 years s« 


eiderly men 
reason it is 
accumulated greater 
remember all the im- 
have a ripened judgment 
oner ! 

have been lost 


Thousands of sales because the 





salesman forgot some selling point that would 
have closed the order. Many men when they 
are called upon to speak fail to put over their 
message or to make a good impression because 
they are unable to remember just what they 
wanted to say: . 
Many decisions involving thousands of dol 
have been made unwisely because the man re- 
sponsible didn’t remember all the facts bearing 
on the situation, and thus used poor judgment 
In fact, there is not a day but that the average 
business man forgets to do from one to a dozen 
things that would hans increased | porfit 
There are no greater words in the English 


; . & : 
language p i Se of business inefficiency than 


the two little words, “I forgot 
My pupils are gracious enough to say that 
nothing will | phrase obsolete so 


make that fata 


quickly as the memory system it has been my 


good fortune to evolve 
* * : 

Mr. Roth has told his story. It now remains 
for you to turn it into dividends. Tt will 
] appen, we are sure, if you will spend the fraction 
of time it requires to send for his complete 
Course on absolute approval. 

\fter a few hours spent with the Roth Mem 
Course the fear as well as the tragedy of set 
ting should be largely eliminated. You will ob 
tain a fascinating new sense of confidence and 


power. 

Not 
freedom 
be freed 
and other 
are slaves. 


| have a sense of 


that you never before. You will 
of the memorandum pad, the notebook, 
artificial helps to which most of us 


only that, but you wil 


reit 


Se confident is the Independent Corporation 
the publishers of the Roth | nem ry Course, that 
once you have an opportunity to see in your own 
home how easy it it to double, yes, triple your 


short hours 
course on 


few 
1 
send the 


memory power in a 
are willing to 
ination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete course 
will be sent, all charges ‘ie paid, at once. If you 
are not entirely end it back any time 
within five days after receive it and you will 
owe nothing. ‘ 

On the other hand, if you are 
the thousands of other men and women who have 
used the course, send only $5 in full payment 
You take no risk and you have everything to 
gain, so mail the coupon now. 

"FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation — 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R-323, 119 West 40th St., New York 


that they 
Iree exam- 


satisfie 
you 


‘ 
as pleased as are 


Please send me the Roth Memory course of seven 
lessons. I will either remail the course to you within 
five days after its receipt or send you $5 
Name 
iddres 
cients hehe cher nen Kee wane »t. S18 
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Tuk Loose 


Leaf Devices 


Have Many Advantages 


nlc Loose Leaf Devices combine the 
appearance, utility and flat opening fea- 
tures of the blank book with the advan- 
tages of a perfect loose leaf principle— 
unlimited expansion when needed, a clamp- 
ing space of less than one inch, simplicity 
in removing and inserting sheets and a 
bind or compression on the leaf that is as 


secure as the sewing in a bound book. 
Made in various styles of controlling 
mechanisms and bindings, and adapted to 
eV rd practical loose-leaf loose for all kinds 


of busine 
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Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Branches in a!! Principal Cities 


| NINTH DISTRICT ROTARIAN 
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During the past month Grand Rapids 
was host to the Rotarians of the Ninth 
District, consisting of the lower peninsular 
of Michigan and the bordering Canadian 
Coming at the close of the war, when the 
big problems of reconstruction are uppermost in 
the minds of the country’s business men 

important conference held in this 
And it fully presented the larger vision 
of Rotary Clubs in their relation to the govern- 


cities. 


the most 
district. 


CONVENTION AT 
GRAND RAPIDS 


ment and the reconstruction program. 


The attendance was large and enthusiastic and 
the keynote of the meeting was one of optimism, 
with due regard to the seriousness of the problems 
which the country faces at the present time. Some 
idea of the importance of the discussions may be 
gained from their subjects, which were as follows: 


1—Good Roads and Motor Transportation. 


The Merchant Marine. 
Training. 


4—Problems of Reconstruction. 


, it was 


3—Universal Military 














The ‘‘Victor’’ Metal Basket 


Is Indestructible 


There are three things you have a right to expect 
in a waste basket. It must be safe, substantial! and 
harmonize with other furniture. All these points 
are met in the 


**Victor’’ Metal Basket 


The “Victor” will please you. It is deservedly 
popular for homes and offices. 


Send for Catalog. 
which illustrates and describes our complete line of 
metal baskets, desks, bond boxes, tables, etc 


Metal Office Furniture Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

















Data at Your Finger Tips 


T is a source of genuine satisfaction 
| and of prime importance to the busy 

man of affairs to have within con- 
stant reach any particular data essential 
to the accurate and rapid despatch of 
every-day business. 


Macey filing systems bring this kind of 
working efficiency to men in al. kinds 
of business—large and small. Simple, 
practical, helpful, Macey methods are at once 
easily understood by subordinate as well as ex- 
ecutive and mean more speed, greater accuracy 
and a smaller payroll. 

With commercial reconstruction and develop- 
ment at hand Macey office equipment again 
comes to the fore, with a ready answer to all 
the new office problems which will arise 

No more helpful counsel is to be had than from 
the countless Macey representatives through- 
out the country. This service is offered gladly 
and without obligation on your part. 


The Macey Co 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


The Macey line is manufactured in Canada bv 
the Canada Furniture Manufacturers, Ltd., 


Woodstock, Ont. 





STEEL CUPBOARDS 





Adaptable in all offices tor Records, Stationery, Office Supplies, Tools, 


etc. Has adjustable shelves with or without Vertical Dividers. 


Service and Superior Quality, at reasonable prices. 
line of Steel Lockers, Wardrobes and Shelving. Write for catalog. 





TERRELL’S 
(2 EQUIPMENT 
. g COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS 
Rotarian MICHIGAN 


- 


Also a complete 





Ask any one of our four thousand 
Nay Methods 


Te 
have meant—ask about the In- 


merchants what New 


creased Volume, gained as a res 

of Better Display and Better Stor 
Service—ask about Reduced Over- 
head and Depreciation, and inqui 

also, regarding the Increased Efii- 
ciency of the store organization as 4 
whole. Then decide how soon t 
great influence is to increase thi 


dividends of your business. 


Grand Rapids Show 
Case Company 


Main Office and Factory : 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Branch Factory LUTKE MANUFACTUR! 
CO., Portland, Ore. 


Licensed Canadian Mfrs., JONES BROS. & ‘ 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


Branch Offices and Salesrooms Principal ‘ 
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More Popular Every Day 
This Portable Indestructible Stand 


Here is the peer of 
all type-writer 
stands. It will please 
your stenographer. 
Saves fatigue, be- 
cause adjustable to 
any position. 
More work is 
pe ssible with 


The “Satellite” Stand 


Figures show that 10% 
to 20% more work is pos- 
sible when operators use 
this stan. .or their ma- 
chines—whether typewrit- 
ers, adding or calculating 
machines. You can move it 
about. Rollsoncas- 
tors. Saves space. 
All meta) except 
top. Wears forever. 


30 Days Free Trial 


We will let youtry 
the “Satellite” for 30 days free and take it back if you 
don't want it. We pay charges. 

Send for our folder giving all de- 

tails concerning “Satellite” models. 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE COMPANY 
418-438 Mt. Vernon Avenue, Grard Rapids, Mich. 































Home of 


THE JAMES BAYNE 
COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Producers of the 
highest grade of 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 





PHOTOGRAVURE 
PRINTING 





ENGRAVING 





Quotations and Samples on Kequest 
w, q 


Mention this Magazine 
L. A. WERRY, Sec. Rotarian 
























For Better Printing 
and Economy 


Lead Mold Electrotypes 


Lead mold, steel-faced electro- 
types are fast taking the place of 
duplicate original half-tones for 
high-grade printing — particu- 
larly for multi-color work. 


We Give Unusual Service 


Our service to manufacturers furnish- 
ing dealers with newspaper cuts is more 
than ordinarily good. Numerous cus- 
tomers know this. We will be glad to 
tell about our printing plates and ser- 
vice to those who are interested. 


Two Complete Plants 


Grand Rapids Electrotype Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Henry L. Adzit, Rotarian 


Adzit Electrotype Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
D. S. Medbury, Mgr., Rotarian 
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i Brainy 
| printing service 


HE success of our business in the 
| past has been due to the fact that 
we have put into our work something 
that is more than paper and ink and 
] engraving. 
Many printing and engraving houses 
| claim to do this same thing. Cargill 
| does it. 
We have surrounded ourselves with a 
class of men who are experts—men 
| who work with sure authority in 
| mechanical and development lines. It 
is this service plus that distinguishes 
] The Cargill Company from ordinary 
printing establishments. 
Cargill thinks of the things that you 
t want and ought to have but forget to 
specify. The final result of Cargill 
performance on a printing job is your 
i complete satisfaction. 


The Cargill Company 
Complete Printing Service 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


a 
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For Homes, Clubs, Lodges 


Space-Saving—Sanitary—Practical 


These garment carriers provide a 
practical, sanitary and space-saving 
method of keeping your wardrobe 
Installed in any closet or wardrobe at 
small expense. Exceedingly popular. 

The telescope slide, mounted on heavy 
roller bearings, makes it easy to bring the 
entire wardrobe into view in a _ twinkling. 
No delay—no bother. Made in various 
sizes to fit all requirements. 

Write NOW for circular and prices. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











Pantlind Hotel 


550 Rooms _—_— European Plan 


A Perfectly Appointed Modern Hotel 
Delightful Atmosphere—Maximum 


of Comfort at Minimum Cost. 


Pantlind Hotel Company. 


Operators 
Fred Z. Pantlind, Rotarian 
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The Three Great 
Remington 
Conservers 


of clerical time and labor are: 


- 


/ Remingro, - 


é an /f! 





Self-Starting Key Set Remington 
Remington Remington Accounting Machine 


The Self-Starting Remington—which saves 
15 to 25 percent of time in letter writing; 

The Key Set Remington—which performs a 
similar service 1n form and tabular writing ; 


The Remington Accounting Machine (wan 
Mechanism) — Which saves JV percent of time and labor in 
billing, statement writing, ledger posting and other 
accounting tasks. 





Remington Typewriter Co. 


{ Incorp¢ rated) 


374 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


























eis 4 _ Special Rotary Convention 
Es deo Yellowstone Park Tour 


. Including Denver, Colorado 
| Springs, St. Paul, Minneapolis 







Pca | Personally Escorted Party 
ee f | Leaving Chicago, June 11th 
The Teddys of Yellowstone Returning Chicago, June 28th 


FOR RATES AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 


SANGER TOURS, 17 North La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Club News 


(Continued from page 122) 


highest bidder should turn the porker over tg the 
Kiwanis Club to be sold again by them, 


The pig was sold whole and piecemeal, Th 
hams brought fifty dollars each, the Squeal soy 
enty-five dollars, and the bristles twenty dollar 
The bidding was very exciting, and when it finally 
was over it was found that the pig had broughy 
in a total of $737 for the benefit of the kiddies 

® 





Rotary Page in Paper 


The Rotary Club of Asheville, North Carolin, 
has inaugurated a plan whereby the commypin 
may be educated in the objects of Rotary, Ty 
club will run a page in a local paper eve ry Sunda 
and will always feature some article having to ¢, 
with the objects of Rotary. President Emme 
Galer is responsible for the idea. 


® 
Y 





Something New for Ladies’ Nigh: 


A Christmas tree at a club meeting; presen. 
on it for the Rotarians and their ladi 
man’s present a joke, disclosing some inciden 
that had happened since he had joined the ; 
wives and sweethearts learned something 
when before there had been only surmises 
was something new for Ladies’ Nig! 
Rotary Club of Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

® 





Foreign Extension Committeemen 


Two additional members of the Committee o: 
Foreign Extension Work, of the Internationa 
Association of Rotary Clubs, have 
pointed. They are Angel G. del Valle of Habana 
Cuba, and Walter J. Francis of Montreal, Quebec 
The chairman of this Committee is John Barret 
of Washington, D. C., director-general of the Par 
American Union. 

® 


Two Want 1920 Convention 


Invitations to entertain the Eleventh Annua 
Convention of the International Association 0 
Rotary Clubs in 1920 have been received fron 
the Rotary Clubs of Atlantic City, New Jerse) 
and New Orleans, Louisiana. 


® 


Leslie Pidgeon’s Big Mission 

E. Leslie Pidgeon, of Winnipeg, Immediai: 
Past President of the International Association 0! 
Rotary Clubs, is visiting the Rotary Clubs i» 
Canada, at the special request of the Dominion 
Government, to arouse interest in a very impor 
tant conference to be held at Winnipeg This 
conference will discuss the problem of a reform 
in the educational system of Canada so that more 
attention will be paid to the teaching o! citizes 
ship. The Canadian Rotary Clubs are being as*' 
to finance the conference. 


® ’ 


U. S. Navy Needs Men 
The United States Navy is seeking men, an° 


] to poe 


lack of publicity regarding the want is said 











hampering the work of recruiting. The recruiins 
announcements say that the training given “ 
how an 


men is so thoro that a man who can si 
honorable discharge from the U. S. Navy © 
quickly obtain civilian employment in the ‘ine ° 
work he has followed in the Navy. Ii, on the 
other hand, he prefers to remain in the service, 
after his first four years, promotion awaits him 
and upon final retirement an ample monthly pe™ = 
TH 
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a Champion Regular %-18 


im Price $1.60 
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Withstand Shocks,of 300 Sledge 


Hammer 


The results of various exhaustive 
factory tests imposed upon Champion 
Spark Plugs completely demonstrate 
their ability to endure every punish- 
ment your car’s engine can impose. 


The test illustrated here is known 
as the “shock test.” The shock, which 
the Champion Spark Plug must sur- 
vive without injury, is the equivalent 
to a weight of 3% pounds, dropping 
with the rapidity of 300 times per 
ininute. 


The qualities that enable Champion 


Blows 


Per Minute 


Spark Plugs to successfully withstand 
such severe trials are Jargely a result 
of ten years’ study and experimenting 
that developed our patented gasket 
construction and our Number 3450 in 
sulator. 


This superior Insulator offers 2 
times the resistance to shock and 
vibration compared with the best pre 
vious insulator. That is one of the 
several reasons why Champion Spark 
Plugs are more durable and depend 


able than ordinary spark plugs. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co., of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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Cost Hauling 





A MOTOR TRUCK represents an investment in haul- 


ing equipment. 


The truck that does the work year 


in and year out at the lowest cost proves to be the best investment. 


Ask any owner of an international Motor Truck and he will tell you 
the International cuts the cost of hauling down to the lowest practical point. 


International first cost is low because of quantity production. 


Quality is 


maintained at a high standard because every important part of the truck is 
manufactured and each truckis assembled in one great factory under centralized 


supervision. 


tests, and unless it passes those tests it is discarded. 


workmanship gets into 


International Motor Trucks 


Every lot of material of every kind is subjected to the most rigid 
No inferior material or 


These things are done because the International Harvester organization is build- 


ing not alone for the present but for the future. 
If you are the kind of a man whois not satisfied with anything but the 


truck. 


most economical truck for hauling and delivery work, drop usa line. 


Some day you will buy a motor 


The more 


you know about motor trucks, the quicker we can convince you that the Inter- 
national is a mighty good truck to own. There isa style and size to meet almost 
every hauling requirement. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated ) 


Chicago USA 
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YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in the doings of 


BRITISH ROTARY CLUBS! 


You heard at Kansas City what your British Brothers are doing. 
Keep your knowledge up to date by reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Magazine of British Rotary 


Subscription Two Dollars a Year—Commencing Any Time 


He will forward them. 





Rates moderate. 


Send your name and addressand two dollars to Frank R. Jennings, I. A. of R.C., 
office 910 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


By placing your advertisement in “The Rotary Wheel,” you will appeal directly 
to 2500 of the leading British and Irish manufacturers, jobbers, retailers. 
You could not choose a better medium 
Frank R. Jennings (address as above) or direct from Thos. Stephenson, Sec’y 
British Association of Rotary Clubs, 6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Obtainable from 
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sion is given to take care of him for th 


As : e bal 
of his life. Rotarians are requested to seed Ga 


news in their respective communities. 
cient, well-manned navy is necessary j; 
times as well as in war times. 


“ae 
Service to Library 


A man stopt at the public library in E| Pas, 
Texas, to refer to THE ROTARIAN. It was po) 
among the magazines at the institution. He told 
the members of the El Paso Rotary Club, and the 
club decided that the library should be supplied 
with the magazine. Result, the El Paso Rotan 
Club sept in a subscription in the name of th» 
library. One splendid way of spreading a know. 
edge of Rotary among non-Rotarians is thry th 
magazine in libraries. Some libraries subscrib. 
for periodicals; others are dependent upon out- 
side aid for such subscriptions. How does youy 
library get THE ROTARIAN ? 


An eff. 
N peace 





onde 


Improving Attendance Record 


The Rotary Club of Haverhill, Massachusetts 
reports the successful tryout of a plan to improv: 
attendance. From the card record of members 
eight cards were drawn out at random. The eight 
men whose cards were thus drawn were mack 
captains of teams. All! of the remaining cards 
were shuffled and dealt out in eight hands to 
the eight captains. Each captain was to answer 
the roll call for his team, stating also the per 
centage of members present. There has been 
an improvement in the club attendance _per- 
centage that is very gratifying. One team 
captain reported one week and then askt th 
members of his team to take turns in answering 
the roll call; that made it necéssary for every 
member to act as captain for one week. An- 
other captain sent a plea to his members in the 
form of an original poem which he hoped would 
bring out every member in order to prevent 4 
repetition of his offense. Haverhill is trying hard 
to win the cup offered by the district governor 
for the highest percentage of improvement ol 
attendance in the district. 


® 





A Rotary Christmas Tree 


Well, you should have seen those kiddies! As 
exprest by one of the bystanders who was 
watching the procession of youngsters Christmas 
morning while they past by the Santy booth anc 
glued their little hands to the candy and pop 
corn bags given them,— “This part of the pro 
gram pays the expense and labor of the w! 
affair.” 

There was no doubt either as to wha 
hundred or more kiddies thought of it 
to them they would have the affair repeat: 
year. . 

That is all preparatory to the statement (hal 
the Lafayette (Indiana) Rotarians anc th ir 
wives put on a Community Christmas tree w)' 
will probably have to be repeated next year 

The juvenile entertainment was only ‘ 
several features. 

There was the forty foot tree, as beautiiul a0 


1 
lx the 
tne 


symmetrical as any in the city, furnisht by 
Catholic Cemetery Association, delivered on te 
court house grounds by the Boxboard factory, s¢ 
by the city street department and the Lafayette 
Telephone Company, supplied with power from 
the Ft. Wayne and Wabash Valley Traction 
pany, wired and illuminated by the elect * 
and practical mechanics departments 0! Purdue 
University, the Wolever Electrical and the Bas- 
sie Bowers Electrical supply companies, decorate 
(Continued on page 130) 
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Jordan?” 


The Secret of Being a 


Convincing Talker 


How I Learned It in One Evening 


“Hy \VE you heard the news about Frank 


This question quickly brought me to 
e little group which had gathered in the center 


yf the omee. 


Jordan and I had started with the 


Great Eastern Machinery Co. within a month of 


eac Ulu 


ee 
was taken 


ther four years ago. 
into the accounting division and I was 


A year ago Jordan 


sent out as salesman, Neither of us was blessed 


with an 
DY I 


them. 


unusual amount of brillaincy, but we 
in our new jobs well enough to hold 


Imagine my amazement, then, when I heard: 


Jordan’s just been 


[ could hardly believe my ears. 


made treasurer of the 


But there was 


the “Notice to Employees” on the bulletin board 


telling about Jordan’s good fortune. 


Now, | knew that Jordan was a capable fel- 


yw, quiet 


and unassuming, but I never would 


have picked him for any such sudden rise. | 


new, toc 


that the treasurer of the Great East- 


had to be a big man, and I wondered how in 

> world Jordan landed the place. 

rhe first chance I got I walked into Jordan’s 
ew office and after congratulating him warmly, 
| asked him to let me “in” on the details of how 


he jumped ahead so quickly. 


His story is so 


ntensely interesting that I am going to repeat 
tas closely as I remember. 

ll tell you just how it happened, George, 
ecause you may pick up a pointer or two that 


will help you. 


‘You remember how scared I used to be when- 


ever I had to talk to the chief? 
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FREDERICK HOUK LAW 

As educator, lecturer, ex- 

ecutive, traveler and author 

i - 


¥ 


few mer 80 well equip- 
perience and train- 
Law to teach the 
fective speaking. 
ry of Speech” is 
20 years active 
instruction in 

~ls and colleges 
y an education at 
Academy, Amherst 
jumbia University, 
hers College, Brown 


ing Pr Dr 
art of 

His “Mast. 
eeturing i 
Easterr 


pr 





Oxfor 


| ; 
| See 





and New York 
He holds the de- 

7 3, A.M., and 

tut Law is the author of 
" At, V two books of 
Poetry, and editor of six 
rng t-books, At pres- 
ent he js turer in English 
in New } University, Lee- 
i In Pedagogy in the 
br Work of the Col- 








» City of New York, 
the Dept. of English 
Sant H. S. and 
Weekly Lesson 
The Independent. 
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You remember 
how you used to tell me 
that every time I opened 
my mouth I put my 
foot into it, meaning, 
of course, that every 
time I spoke I got into 
trouble? You remem- 
ber when Ralph Sinton 
left to take charge of 
the Western office and 
I was asked to present 
him with the loving cup 
the boys gave him, how 
flustered I was and how 
I couldn’t say a word 
because there were peo- 
ple around? You re- 
member how confused 
I used to be every time 
I met new people? I 
couldn’t say what I 
wanted to say when I 
wanted to say it; and 
I determined that if 
there was any possible 
chance to learn how to 
talk I was going to 
do it. 


By GEORGE RAYMOND 


“The first thing I did was to buy a number 
of books on public speaking, but they seemed 
to be meant for those wanted to become 
orators, whereas what I learn 
not only how to speak in public, but how to 
speak to individuals under various conditions in 


who 


wanted to was 


business and social life. 

“A few weeks later, just as I was about to give 
up hope of ever learning how to talk interest- 
ingly, I read an announcement stating that Dr. 
Frederick Houk Law of New York University 
had just completed a new course in business talk- 
ing and public speaking entitled ‘Mastery of 
Speech.” The course was offered on approval 
without money in advance, so since I had nothing 
whatever to lose by examining the lessons, I sent 
for them and in a few days they arrived. I 
glanced through the entire eight lessons, reading 
the headings and a few paragraphs here and 
there, and in about an hour the whole secret of 
effective speaking was opened to me. 

“For example, I learned why I had always 
lacked confidence, why talking had always seemed 
something to be dreaded, whereas it is really the 
simplest thing in the world to ‘get up and talk.’ 
| learned how to secure complete attention to 
what I was saying and how to make everything 
I said interesting, forceful and convincing. I 
learned the art of listening, the value of silence 
and the power of brevity. Instead of being funny 
at the wrong time, I learned how and when to 
use humor with telling effect. 

“But perhaps the most wonderful thing about 
the lessons were the actual examples of what 
things to say and when to say them to meet every 
condition. I found that there knack in 
making oral reports to my superiors. I found 
that there was a right way and a wrong way to 


Was a 


present complaints, to give estimates and to issue 
orders. 

“IT picked up some wonderful pointers about 
how to give my opinions, about how to answer 
complaints, about how to ask the bank for a loan, 
about how to ask for extensions. Another thing 
that struck me forcibly was that instead of an- 
tagonizing people when I didn’t agree with them, 
I learned how to bring them around to my way 
of thinking in the most pleasant sort of way. 
Then, of course, along with those lessons there 
were chapters on speaking before large audiences, 
how to find material for talking and speaking, 
how to talk to friends, how to talk to servants, 
and how to talk to children. 

“Why, I got the secret the very first evening 
and it was only a short time before I was able to 
apply all of the principles and found that my 
words were beginning to have an almost magical 
effect upon everybody to whom I spoke. It 
seemed that I got things done instantly, where 
formerly, as you know, what I said ‘went in one 
ear and out the other.’ I began to acquire an 
executive ability that surprised me. I smoothed 
out difficulties like a true diplomat. In my talks 
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with the chief 1 spoke clearly, simply, convin 
ingly. Then came my first promotion 
entered the accounting department. 
the job of answering complaints, and | 
From that I was given the job of making 
When Mr. Buckley joined the Ofh 
cers’ Training Camp I was made treasurer. Be 


since I 
I was given 
made 
good. 
collections. 
tween you and me, George, my salary is now 
$7,500 a year, and I expect it will be more from 
the first of the year. 

“And I want to tell you sincerely that I at 
tribute my success solely to the fact that I learned 
how to talk to people.” 

When Jordan finished I asked him for the 
address of the publishers of Dr. Law’s course, 
I sent for it and found 
After studying 


and he gave it to me. 
it to be exactly as he had stated. 
the eight simple lessons I began to sell to people 
who had previously refused to listen to me at all. 
After four months of record-breaking sales dur 
ing the dullest season of the year, I received a 
wire from the chief asking me to return to the 
home office. We had quite a long talk in which 
I explained how I was able to break sales records 

-and I was appointed sales manager at almost 
twice my former salary. I know that there was 
nothing in me that had changed, except that I had 
acquired the ability to talk where formerly I sim- 
ply used “words without reason.” I can never 
thank Jordan enough for telling me about Dr 
Law’s Course in Business Talking and Public 
Speaking. Jordan and I are both spending all 
our spare time making public speeches on war 
subjects and Jordan is being talked about now as 
Mayor of our little town. 

So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
publishers of “Mastery of Speech,” Dr. Law’s 
Course in Business Talking and Public Speaking, 
that once you have an opportunity to see in your 
own home how you can, in one hour, learn the 
secret of speaking and how you can apply the 
principles of effective speech under all conditions, 
that they are willing to send you the Course om 
free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the cou- 
pon or write a letter and the complete Course 
will be sent, all charges prepaid, at once. If you 
are not entirely satisfied, send it back any time 
within five days after you receive it and you will 
owe nothing 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as ar¢ 
the thousands of other men and women who have 
used the Course, send only $5 in full payment 
You take no risk and you have everything to 
gain, so mail the coupon now before this remark 
able offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Cae i conscilinecncncdlliientenndtiindaanandiiamamandiememetttienettimanetiiemnadiamaaaaanee 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. L-323, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s “Master 
of Sneech,” a Course in Business Talking and Publix 
Speaking in eight lessons. I will either remaal the 
Course to you within five days after its receipt, or 
send you $5. 


Name 
Address 
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BUFFALO 


450 Rooms 450 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
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In the Heart of Chicago 


Hotel Sherman 


Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 


SA \ 


Tuesday and Rotary Round Table luncheon 
every day at this Hotel 
always welcome, 


Visiting Rotarians 


\_\ 








i Write R after your name when you register (R) 
Luncheon of the Chicago Rotary Club every 


\ 
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EERE 








International Rotary 
Convention 








Special Machinery 


We have just completed ourcontracts 
of Master Gauges for John Bull and 
Uncle Sam, and are now ready to 
design and build anything not larger 
than an automobile engine for you. 


DOVE-SMITH & SON, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ROTARIANS 











THE ROTARIAN 


Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 
Roy Carruthers, Resident Manager 
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Hotels Statler 


DETROIT 


1000Rooms 1000Baths 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 


Rotary Hotels 
Every room has private bath, circulating ice-water 
and other unusual conveniences. 
delivered free to every bedroom. Club breakfasts. 


otel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 
The Largest Hotel in the World 


Morning paper 


2200 Baths 
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Rotarian George C. Brown, 
Managing Director of the 


Hotel 
Martha Washington 


(Woman’s Hotel) 
29 East 29th St., (near Fifth Ave.) 
NEW YORK 


Extends a cordial invitation to the 
wives, daughters and women friends 
of fellow Rotarians to stop at his hotel 
when visiting the metropolis unac- 
companied. 

There are 500 spotless rooms. Rates 
$1.50 per day and up. For parties of 
five or more a large room at $1.00 per 
day per person. A special feature is our 
excellent Table d’hote luncheon at 40 
cents; dinner at 50 cents. 

Comfort, Convenience and Protec- 
tion, all important to the woman trav- 
eler in the metropolis, are found at the 
Martha Washington in their highest 
degree. 

Illustrated booklet, ‘‘Who’s Who,” 
giving the names and vocations of 
227 New York women, sent Free. 


Pe ee tot Oe More motattar 





Salt Lake City 


JUN 


E 


16-20 








Paper. Harts: 
ROTARY | 


DANCES.STAGS. BANQUETS 
AND ALL SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 
McConne}; 
Cotillon Works 


Write for 


Suggestians 
and Prices 
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Club News 


(Continued from page 128) 
in the rain even against the apparent Wishes 9} 
the weather man and enjoyed by the many thoy 
sands of people who viewed it during hol 
week, 

These items are mentioned not because t,, 
reader cares who the respective good fellow com 
panies were but to show that the tree represente: 
not only a community but that a community o 
interests actually assisted in the fulfillment 

® 
Christmas Party for Orphans 

Forty-eight little boys and girls of the Lockpon 
Home for the Friendless were Christmas Da) 
guests of the Rotary Club of Niagara Falls, Ney 
York. They were first taken to a “movie” ang 
entertained by the antics of Charlie Chaplin 
Then they found a regular Christmas dinner with 
all the fixings and trimmings ready for their ep. 
joyment at the Y. M. C. A. dining room. The 
Rotarians had fixt up a big Christmas tree in the 
gymnasium, and Santa Claus distributed to the 
children the presents they most desired and had 
especially askt for. 


iday 





® 
Pidgeon Visits Medicine Hat 
The Rotary Club of Medicine Hat, Alberta 
recently had as its guest Past Internationa! Presi. 
dent E. Leslie Pidgeon. Mr. Pidgeon is making 
a tour of Canadian cities to arouse interest in 
a campaign to instill citizenship ideals into the 
youth of the country. Medicine Hat Rotary 
will raise a thousand dollars to help put the 
conference over. Each member will raise an 
allocated portion of the fund among busines 
men of his classification. 


® 


Heroic Fire Fighters Honored 

Two brothers who rendered assistance to re! 
ugees of the frightful forest fires in Norther 
Wisconsin and Minnesota last October were 
guests of the Rotary Club of Superior, Wis 
consin, at a big ladies’ night meeting. The men 
Ben and Peter Eimon, prominent business mer 
of Superior, were themselves overtaken by the 
flames and fearfully burned after they had help 
save many of the sufferers. The banquet of the 
Rotary Club celebrated their recovery and servec 
as a rousing welcome to them on their return 
to active business duties. 


® 


Rotarians Open Community House 

The Rotarians of Camden, N. J., celedratec 
their annual club meeting with a formal opening 
of the new War Camp Community Service build 
ing, construction of which was made possidle 
thru the efforts of the Rotary Club. After the 
club meeting at the Y. M. C. A., the members 
and their guests went to the Community House 
a number of visiting Rotarians were presett, 1» 
cluding District Governor Howard Fry of Harris 
burg. President Bennett’s summary of war work 
of the club during 1918 made every member 
proud of his membership. 


® 


Memorial for Soldiers 

A permanent memorial to the 0 
soldiers of The War who went from E! Paso 
Texas, is being planned by El Paso Rotary,” 
the form of a new park addition to the city, about 
35 acres. The scheme is to lay it out 1n streets 
and avenues which will be named in honor © 
the officers; trees will be planted for each solciet 
from El Paso; each tree will bear a name plate 
The whole plan has not been finally worked out 
but it is likely that some special honor will be 
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given those who made the supreme sacrifice. 
The city administration favors the idea and is 
working with the Rotarians for its development. 
Rabbi Zielonka is father of the scheme and 
ative vice chairman of the committee with the 
qayor, Charles Davis, also a Rotarian, as honor- 
sry chairman. 

The initial work to erect a memorial to the 
964 men from Kewanee, Illinois, in war service, 
has been started by the Rotary Club. ° The 
nemorial will be a park or building and will be 
said for by subscriptions made by people of all 
the community. ‘ 


® 





A Historic Announcement 


Alsace and Lorraine are officially not a part of 
‘he German Empire so far as the people of the 
United States are concerned. The United States 
War Trade Board has announced that people in 
the United States are authorized to trade with 
people in “the states of Alsace and Lorraine” 
and the people in the United States are author- 
ied also to import goods from Alsace-Lorraine. 
This momentous announcement is made by the 
War Trade Board under the prosaic title, “Re- 
wmption of Trade with Alsace-Lorraine.” 

(R) 





San Juan and the New Army 


lhe Rotary Club of San Juan, Porto Rico, 
has gotten behind a movement to raise and 
maintain in the island at least one brigade of 
oops, to become part of the army of the United 
States when it is reorganized. The Porto Ricans 
‘covet the privilege as a matter of right to par- 
ticipate in such a reorganization.” Mayor Todd 
i San Juan, honorary member of the Rotary 
Club, and Rotarian Edward Ferrer, were sent 
‘0 Washington to present the offer to the War 





Jepartment. 


® 


Campaign Against Noise 


(he city officials of Minot, North Dakota, | 
ave been urged by the Rotary Club to pass and | 
enforce the necessary ordinances to prohibit un- 
necessary noises, which annoy and disturb a 
arge percentage of the population of the city, 
ind especially the hospitals and hotels. 


® 
Helps Clotheless Kiddies 


three little children, suffering with influenza, 
vere taken to the Red Cross emergency hospital 
u Bay City, Mich., in blankets and without | 
‘othing. When they recovered they could not | 
return home for lack of clothes. A public appeal | 
oa help was made, but in default of response | 
be Rotary Club was appealed to. The kiddies | 
vent home very shortly after that. | 
®) 


Memorial Y. M. C. A. Building 


\ memorial Y. M. C. A. building will be 
‘rected in Gadsden, Alabama, if the Rotary Club 
succeeds in putting over the movement for such 
: rap hich it has initiated. That is to be the 
“uos work for 1919. Ladies’ Night in January | 
mas a gridiron affair and highly enjoyed even by | 
‘ose who were the butts of the “stunts.” 
® | 

} 
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A Good Record by Newton 


sceonetary B. F. Martin of the Rotary Club of | 
“ewton, Kansas, makes this enthusiastic report | 
ty good record made by his club: “Our report | 
‘abe ae has been sent to Headquarters. It | 
‘a ~~ on time. The dues of every member in | 
ur club, except one, were paid before the close | 
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ooking Into the Future 


. = f ~ 

There is no reason on earth why you should 
not live to be 85 or 90 years old, or older. 

Men die too young because they are too care- 
less, too unthinking to do for their bodies what 
they would do for.a cheap piece of machinery. 

You don’t wait for a machine to break down 
before giving it attention. You see that it is 
inspected regularly to prevent its breaking down. 
You do this because a piece of machinery costs 
money and to let it break down will cost you 
more money. Yet you allow the most wonderful 
piece of machinery—your body—to deteriorate 
through neglect—you wait till it breaks down 
before going to a doctor and then invariably it 
is too late. And your body is the only machine 
your money cannot replace. 

Today the spread of diabetes, Bright’s disease 
and other wasting diseases is growing rapidly. 
Men apparently in the 


From a 
Practical View-point 


entire act of opening the package, filling the con 
tainer and mailing it back need not take more 
than one minute of your time. 

The specimen is then subjected to a most thor 
ough and rigid chemical and microscopical ex- 
amination by the scientists of the Bureau, wh« 
then formulate a report of your condition based 
on the findings of their analysis. This report is 
mailed to you personally under plain cover. It is 
complete. It shows you just what your condition 
is and gives you positive instructions what to do 
These recommendations will halt most evil tend- 
encies in your system and keep you healthy. 

During the past eight years of service the 
National Bureau of Analysis has made over 75,006 
examinations. Among its subscribers are the 
biggest, brainiest, most enlightened men in big 

business. 





best of health are 
stricken over night 
and die between two 
suns. These deaths 
are unnecessary. They 
can be prevented if 
taken in time. 
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You Know This 
ing Gum manufacturing 

Man Read What company bearing his small fee of $12 a vyeat 

“You have made it easy for the busy man to do what 


he should do. Time consumed not over four minutes 
per year; cost only the price of a small box of good 


WM. WRIGLEY, JR., This service is per 
head of the great Chew- formed by the Nationa 
Bureau of Analysis for a 


name, says of the serv- 


‘ 
7 p low enough for anyor 
ice of this Bureau: us i ve 


There is NO OTHER 
EXPENSE. It doesn’t 
take four minutes of veur 








The service of the cigars; benefits—the possible lengthening of your cli- time a year The serv 
National Bureau of ents’ lives by many years. You should have every ice is perfectly confides 
Analysis is health in- thinking man using your Bureau, and you will if their tial. “The fir rie pr the 

. thinkers work as well for their physical good as for 
surance, or better still their fnancial asin.” Nusedie ave. a eneved oat 
disease prevention, fidence between yoursell 
and the Bureau Yor 


and is based upon the 

physiological fact that once every seven minutes 
the blood passes through the kidneys to be puri- 
fied. These super-filters, the kidneys, by a process 
of filtration infinitely more complex, more deli- 
cate, more thorough than any conceived in the 
brain of man, extract from the blood ali poison- 
ous matter collected in its journey through the 
human body. In addition these wonderful ma- 
chine extract all excess proportions of the 
blood’s constituents. Thus we see the blood 
purified after passing through healthy kidneys 
and each of its constituents in just proportion 
to maintain healthy life. The waste and poison- 
ous matter extracted by the kidneys is eliminated 
in the urine and the urine subjected to our deli- 
cate tests, covering twenty-five divisions of 
urinalysis, furnishes the greatest single index of 
the state of bodily health. 

You will say, “How can this be done?” 


The National Bureau of Analysis sends its sub- 
scribers once every ninety days a small, sterilized 
container in a “travel-safe” package. You tear 
off the outer wrapper of this package and take 
out the container. This you fill with a specimen 
of urine and put it back in the package. The 
package is then found to be addressed to the 
Bureau and stamped ready for mailing. The 
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can subscribe for this service, no matter where veu live 
as the service is rendered entirely by mail 

If you wish to start in AT ONCE mail the coupor 
below and by return mail a container will be sent to you 
If you want to know more about the great work of this 
organization we will gladly send you fullest particulars 
No one can afford to be without this service, man or 
woman We do not hesitate to say that this service car 
save you hundreds of dollars in doctors’ bills in due time 


_Write today, with or without subscription 


-——- USE THIS COUPON ———_— 


FRANK G. SOULE, Rotarian, Pres 
National Bureau of Analysis, Inc 
1921-1926 Republic Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Please send me full particulars 
about the confidential service of the 

National Bureau of Analysis 





Name 


Address ..... 


City and State .....-.... eae } 


Tf wanted at once enclose $12 and we will enter | 
you as a subscriber for quarterly examinations for } 
one year from date of receipt. Whether you remit | 
now or after investigation is optional with you } 
(Request in no way binds you to take this service.) | 

R5-Mar. 
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The policies of THE 
TRAVELERS repre- 
sent the highest 
standard of excel- 
lence in insurance. 


- The TRAVELERS 


| HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





Good to Insure In! Good to Represe nt 





Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation Group Insurance 
Mercantile Safe Payroll Hold-up 
Public Liability and other lines 


Monthly Incomes 
Burglary 


Life Insurance 
Automobile 
Employers’ Liability 

| Steam Boiler, Elevator 
General and 








Insure in The Travelers 




















MAKE YOUR BUSINESS 


‘Disowed’ ||| SAFE FOR SUCCESS! 
V UL-COT ? The time is now to establish in 


Thousands of parts made af ||| business those things that create 
VUL-COT Fibre, for both me- || | efficiency, promote confidence 
chanical and electrical purposes and are economical 


are being used by manufacturers 
“ae | | EGRY REGISTER 


commend themselves to your favorable 
consideration, as being entirely in 
accord with the needsof business and 
the code of success 








Have You 





because 
product. 

VUL-COT Fibre can be tap- 
ped, threaded, drilled, stamped, 
sawed and turned as casily and 
accurately as m-tal. 

VUL-COT Fibre is sold in 
sheets, rods and tubes or ma- 
chined to your specifications. 


And don’t forget VUL-COT Waste The 
Baskets, guaranteed five years not tc 
‘olen de - or pone in. Egry Register 

Write .or information and samples of 
VUL-COT Fibre. Company 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. (M. C. Stern ( Rotarian) Pres. 

524 Equitable Building and Gen. Mgr.) 
Wilmington Delaware Dayton Ohio 
, 


Let the mame EGRY be associated 
with your every thought of 
BETTER BUSINESS 





VUL-COT Fibre 


| 
| 























a r CLUBS — Grand Prize 
5 URKE COL BA GS—Pantasote — 


3 Preferred Equipment of Standard Excellence 














Send for Catalog Golf players will appreciate the opportunity of sel cting their season's equip- 
= ment from a stock of Burke’s. Burke’s Grand Prize Clubs are world famous, 
Used by a long list of Professional and Amateur players in both Europe and America, 
Rotarian stores in many cities sell them. Burke’s patent Marker Bags are of equal quality 


THE BURKE GOLF COMPANY 
NEWARK, OHIO 
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of the seventh day of January. This one is in 
service now overseas. The club remitted his dues 
The club has a bunch of fellows that can be relies 
upon for every real job.” Z 
I acess 
Buffalo and the Convention 

The Rotary Club of Buffalo, New York, ja: 
decided that it will send at least fifteen members 
to the International Rotary conventions and pay 
the expenses of these men up to $150 each. This 
action was taken because the club has learne; 
from experience that the more men it can send ty 
a Rotary convention the greater is the inspiration 
to the club from that annual gathering. 

®) 


A Fine Attendance Showing 

The Rotary Club of Detroit (Mich.) points 
with pride to the fact that 12 of its members 
attended every meeting of the club during 10), 
Three members have attended more than two 
hundred consecutive meetings; and four have 
attended more than one hundred; two members 
have not missed a meeting since their election 
to membership. 








® 
Soldier Welcome Committee Supported 
The committee of citizens of Orange, N. ] 


to welcome returning soldiers which includes a 
number of Rotarians in its membership, has 
been given the support of the Rotary Club. The 
committee will find employment for the return. 
ing men and also complete plans for a memorial 
to the men who lost their lives in the war. 


® 








Nova Scotia Ring for Lauder 

The Rotary Club of Halifax, Nova Scotia 
recently entertained Rotarian Harry Lauder at 
a luncheon. Rotarian Grant, governor of the 
province of Nova Scotia, presided at the meet 
ing. After Harry had talked in his usual in- 
spiring manner, he was presented with a souvenir 
from the club in the form of a ring with a 
amethyst mounting, both the jewel and the gol 
being mined in Nova Scotia. 

®) 





Boy Scouts Financed 

Interest in the Boy Scouts has been revived }) 
El Paso Rotary, which has gotten behind the 
financial end of the Scouts. In six days pledges 
for over $17,000 were secured. The Rotarians 
started out to secure $15,000 to cover a three-year 
period, but the donations were so liberal that they 
soon were over $2,000 above the mark set 

®) 


New Club Publication 
The Rotary Chug is the name of a live little 
publication put out by the Rotary Club 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. If the first number is 4 ‘4° 
sample of what is to follow, the “Chug”’ is certal! 
to be an inspiration to the club. 


® 


Seattle, Warships, and Victrolas 

The Rotary Club of Seattle, Washington, "se 

to remark that it has supplied thirty Victrola 

(and not two) and sixty dozen double recor 

to vessels in the United States Navy. Three 

are on transports, twenty-six are on submarine 

chasers, and one went to the Naval Guard 0! 4 
Seattle industrial plant. 
®) 


Aid for Disabled Soldiers 
The entire responsibility for raising 


to aid disabled soldiers applying to the 
Board for Vocational Education for re- 











a fund 
- j ] 
Feaera: 


training. 
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has been assumed by the Rotary Club of Seattle, 
me the states of Oregon, Washington, and 
The fund is to tide the soldiers over 





ho. : 
aes their _re-training period, until the Gov- 
emment’s allowance begins to reach _ them. 
President Henry R. King of the club is the 
employers’ member of the advisory board for 
the district. 
the aistric ® 

A Rotarian Protest Against 

Bolshevism 


The following resolution was adopted at the 
onterence of the Sixth Rotary District, held at 
Wheeling, West Virginia, February 6, 1919: 

OTARY is the very antonym of bolshevism. 

With every ounce of its energy and with 
st protests against bolshevism as the other 
extreme of the feudalism of the Middle Ages. 

There is no room in this fair land for this 
exotic heresy with its bloody red flag of jealous 
cruelty and vindictive hate. There is room for 
only one flag in this nation and that is the flag 
which four millions of the flower of our young 


of the intensity of which it is capable Ro- | 














manhood so bravely followed and under which | 
they so nobly fought in the Great War for world- 


wide liberty. 

Every Rotarian will back up those millions 
whether in military or civil life in resenting any 
insult to that one flag and in chastising any 
insulence by that other flag. 

Rotary looks upon bolshevism as the greatest 
menace in this land today, and will do all in its 
power to avert it, whenever it shows its hideous 
face. This deadly misasma must be controlled 
and not be permitted to come to our shores from 
the pitiable European countries it is ravaging 
with its barbaric blight. To that end it must be 
fought, legislated against, brought to a speedy 
trial, convicted, and punisht. 

So earnest and sincere is Rotary in its desire 
to prevent such a calamity in this country that 


(reaffirms in word and practice that “He profits | 


ist who serves best” and that service is the 
most potent preventive of violence by irrespon- 
ibility and unrest. It believes in the service 
that insures justice. It believes in a fair day’s 
wage for a fair day’s work and a fair day’s work 
lor a fair day’s wage. It contends that the idle, 
vlfish spendthrift as well as the slavish, miserly 
well-to-do and the shiftless, thriftless, ne’er-do- 
well are equally reprehensible. 

The best antidote for bolshevism is for every 
man to render to society the best service of which 
¢ Is capable. 

Rotary’s protest against bolshevisra is equaled 
ind vitalized by its advocacy of social justice and 
lightened civilization. 

®- 








Personalities 








(HE MANy FRIENDS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
ana la, and the British Isles of Rotarian Rich- 
td G. Knowles of London will receive with 
‘orrow the news of his death in New York City 
m the first day of 1919, Knowles had been in 
Poor health for some time and in November had 
elt for the United States expecting to have an 
‘eration on his jaw and throat performed in 
New York City. Some time later this operation 
"as performed and for a while he was very 
much better and up and about. Then he suffered 
a telapse and the end came suddenly. Knowles 
"as a delegate representing the British Rotary 
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THE PART WE PLAY IN 
POSTER ADVERTISING 


The banks of every city do business with a Clear- 
ing House. 


National Advertisers who use Poster Advertising 
do business through. a Clearing House of Poster 
Advertising. 


The poster plant owners who operate posting 
plants in over 8,000 cities in the United States 
and Canada, secure their business from a Clear- 
ing House of Poster Advertising. 


Our business is to act as a Clearing House for the 
advertiser as well as the poster plant owner, who 
owns all of the regulation framed poster boards, 
which are 25 feet long by |1 feet high, in these 
8,000 cities; and in addition to that, we co-oper- 
ate with the advertiser in securing and selecting 
designs for posters, and also advise in regard to the 
Poster requirements of cities the advertiser desires 
to use. We further assist the advertiser to fit 
Poster Advertising to his other publicity plans. 


It would be impossible to enumerate in this adver- 
tisement the service rendered by our organization, 
because it varies according to the nature of the 
product advertised. 


We are at your service (without obligation to you) 
should you desire further information. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 


Rester Advertising in the United Siates and Canada 
& West Ou Street New York City 
Bessemer Building Pittshurgh - Pa. 

Offices in 


Chicago Minneapolis 


Canadian Representative— The Wadsworth-Nathanson Co., Toronto, Canada 
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Clubs at the international conventions at Cin- 
cinnati and at Atlanta. He was an enthusiastic 
Rotarian and greatly imprest with the possi- 
bilities of Rotary for the betterment of hu- 
manity 

His widow has sent evidence of his interest 
up to the last moments in those things for which 
Rotary stands, this evidence consisting of a 
few lines on the result of the war which he 
wrote during the last hours of his illness. They 
were: 

‘We are now in a crucible where all good 
thoughts will be thrown together, and there all 
hard feelings melt before the heat of human love, 
emerge refined and purified, welding nations and 
their peoples in a common and glorious cause.” 


cae ty 


4 


A Red Cross Flag 


Che Rotary Club of 
Fort Worth, Texas, 
used this method of 
recording memberships 
in the Red Cross taken 





by Rotarians in the 
Each 


man fastened his indi- 


December drive. 


vidual cross to the big 
flag. There was not 
room for all and the 
slow-pokes used _ the 
smaller crosses. 














CLUB OF 


ANcIL T. BROWN OF THE ROTARY 
Indianapolis has returned home from France 
where he went in the service of the Y. M. C. A. 
Brown was instrumental in organizing the Allied 
Rotary Club in Paris and was president of that 
organization. 
®) 


Ce 





ROTARIAN Louis D. Hicks oF ATLANTA, 
Georgia, advertising manager of the Southern 
Ruralist has been elected a director and second 
vice-president of the company. 





— 


ROTARIAN JOHN J. PERSHING OF SAN AN- 
tonio, more widely known as General Pershing, 
Commander-in-Chief of the American Forces in 
France, has been elected an honorary member 
of the Rotary Club of St. Louis. 


a Re 


ROTARIAN EpGAR ToBIN OF SAN ANTONIO, 
Texas, probably has the distinction of being the 
only Rotarian holding the classification of “ace.” 
Tobin returned to San Antonio from active ser- 
vice as an aviator in France with the title of 
captain and was elected a member of the San 
Antonio Club after the club had establisht the 


classification of “ace.” 





® 


\, 


H. J. BRUNNIER, FORMER VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
the International Association of Rotary Clubs, 
who has been in the service of Uncle Sam, help- 
ing to build concrete ships, stationed at Phila- 
delphia, is back home in San Francisco, and 
reports that he is “again just a common, every- 
day engineer.” 


® 





Sam BotsrorD OF BUFFALO, FORMER VICE- 
President of the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs, has been elected president of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 
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ROTARIAN CHARLIE WILLETs oF Kansas City, 
Mo., who was a member of the convention city 
Executive Committee in 1918, has had a nervous 
breakdown and is in St. Joseph’s hospital, in 
Kansas City. Every Rotarian at the Kansas 
City convention will remember Charlie’s smiling 
face and how he worked to have every guest 
enjoy himself. 

® 

EpGAR GUEST, THE Rotary Poet oF Detroit, 
read some of his poems at a recent meeting of 
the Omaha (Nebr.) Rotary Club. The Rotary 
Clubs of Lincoln, Nebraska, and Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, had large delegations present, and the 
ladies were special guests. 

® 

PRESIDENT JOHN NAPIER DYER OF THE VIN- 
cennes (Indiana) Rotary Club, who is also Gov- 
ernor of the Eleventh District, was caught by 
the “flu” and confined to his home for some 
time. 








® 





ROTARIAN ARCH KLUMPH OF CLEVELAND, 
Ohio, past International President, and Rotarian 
Billy Sunday of Des Moines, Iowa, were recent 
guests of the Richmond (Virginia) Rotary Club. 
Arch gave the Richmond Rotarians a talk on 
Rotary and Billy aroused them with a talk on 
clean morals for business men. 

® 





Bos CORNELL, FORMERLY A MEMBER OF THE 
Rotary Club of Houston, Texas, and vice-presi- 
dent of the International Association, is now 
located in Detroit, Michigan, as the midwest 
advertising manager of The New York World. 
Bob went to New York about a year ago on the 
advertising staff of The World and all of his 
many Rotarian friends will be very much pleased 
to hear of his recent advancement. 

® 

ROTARIAN CHARLES L. MITCHELL OF TOPEKA, 
Kansas, is a candidate for mayor of that city. 
Rotarian Mitchell is chairman of the books, sta- 
tionery, and office outfitters vocational section 
of International Rotary. 

® 








A Unique Photograph 


Lafayette (Ind.) 
Rotary Club’s Com- 
munity Christmas tree 
at night. A two-min- 
ute exposure was made 
with blue lights and 
the star turned off; an 
additional minute ex- 
posure was given with 
these turned on. On 
the photograph the 
time of exposure was 
marked by the illumi- 
nated clock dial, a por- 
tion of which is shown 
above the star. 








® 


E. LANSING Ray, A MEMBER OF THE ROTARY 
Club of St. Louis, Missouri, has been elected 
president of The St. Louis Globe Democrat, one 
of the largest and most influential newspapers in 
the American Middle West. Rotarian Ray was 
one of the party of American editors which last 
fall visited the European battle fields as guests 
of the British and French Governments. 


® 


RotarRiAN H. P. Epwarp or TacoMaA, WASH- 
ington, claims the honor of being the first Amer- 
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ican to reach the Rhine after the signing oj the 
armistice. Altho a member of the 20th Bn: 
neers, he has been serving on detacht service with 
the French Second Army, and it was with thy 
unit that he entered the city of Mulhouse on 
November 17. In a letter to a friend he Wrote 
“Metaphorically speaking, I carried the Rotarian 
flag to the banks of the Rhine.” 


® 





RoTARIAN FRANK HERING oF Sourn Bpyy 
Indiana, was a recent visitor to Edinburg an 
Glasgow, Scctland. 





Rotarian Martin Miller. 
ROTARIAN Martin MILLerR or NEw Yori 
City, has been awarded the Croix de Guerre by 
the French military authorities, and decorated 
by General Blondin, for dangerous and heroi 
work for which he volunteered during the 
Champagne offensive in the closing days of The 


War. Miller is a member of the Jaburg-Mil 
Co., bakery equipment specialists. 

) 

4 








Rotary’s Gold Star 
Roll of Honor 





(Casualties reported since December issue 

Col. Joseph B. Westnedge, Kalamazoo, Mic! 
igan. Died in hospital in France. 

Capt. J. G. Ellis, Denison, Texas. 

Lieut. Edward B. Rhodes, Tacoma, Washins 
ington. Killed in action. 

Lieut. John J. Welch, Niagara Falls, Ne» 
York. Killed in action. 

Corp. Howard E. Brown, Lincoln, Nebrask 
Killed in action November 4, 1918 

Pvt. C. Taylor, Manchester, England 

Raymond G. Kreider, Lancaster, Pennsy!van'* 
Died in training camp. 

Walter E. Pilling, Hamilton, Canaca 
in hospital, Birmingham, England 


sl 
Dies 


J. Ferdinand Speer, Wilmington, Delaware 


Killed in action October 22, 1918 
Lieut. J. J. McIlwee, Denver, Colorac' 


en route home of pneumonia. 
® 


Diet 





YS 
Your business is like a child. You must — 
it, take care of it, exercise it, educat« ee 


and guide it until it can stand alone, 
over it, and push it. 
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Spark plugs 
won't work right if 
sture and dust get into 

Waxed paper wrappers 












protect the spark! They keep in 
the plug the satisfaction the makers 
build in. Other products liable to 
injury from rust, moisture, atmosphere 

lust are guarded by waxed paper. 
KVP waxed paper has hundreds of uses. 
Get samples and prices. 





KalamazooVegetable Parchment Co. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
The world’s cleanest paper mill 


Makers of vegetable parchment, 
waxed and bond papers. 


BOND, 
‘TOO! 






























James E. Morrison Co. 


Efficiency Engineers 


Shop Organization 
Factory Production 
and 
Manufacturing Cost 


1162 Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


James J. Martindale, V. P., Rotarian 
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Why Buy a Typewriter Because Someone Says It Is 


“JUST AS GOOD’? as the 
UNDERWOOD 


Buy the Machine which is the 
Standard of Quality 


























———S) | Waxed Typewriter Ribbons 


Produce Better Work 


Wear nan Cost Users Less 
A brand ete 1 to mak e for any article, but one that substan- 
50% on Your Order 
for 











j 
| tiat 1e repeat orde rpewriter users for + Wazed 
Ribbons fro n every par America 5% of the pe 

use Waxed Ribbons one time re-order 
j 
| Waxed -Process 
} Ribbons, through their brilliant and clean-cut colors, produce dis- 
| tinctive letters that please the eye Stenographers like them be- 


cause they do not fill the type or dry out. Th e wax used in thelr 
A NEW | manufacture prevents smudg und evaporation of the necessary 
| moisture. A year’s supply of. Waxed Ribbons may be purchased 
MONUMENT FOR } at one time without fear of deterioration from age 
DECORATION DAY j The oo Price 
of Waxed Ribbons is made peat e, not through lower manufac- 


thod 
of selling pA to consumers, “Mf r cas sh only, the reby eliminating 
d 


By Placing It NOW! 








We are Barre, Vermont, the cumbersome expense of salesmer ealers’ over-head 
manufacturers and sell di- |} expense, and loss through bad accoun anufactu ring cost 
rect from quarries to you. |/|)|| | of Waxed Ribbons and the value of the ntering into thelr 
Write at once for cata- }}))|| i produc tion are as high as those of any ribbons selling for prices ug 
| logue of 100 designs (with . 1 ine udit zg $1 ea h Our method of distri mn effeets ¢ 
Hi} prices), including models }j/||' handsome saving which is passed ¢ 0 r 
iif for SOLDIERS AND jj Supplied for All M: akes of Typewriters 
i SAILORS. | and Adding Machines; in any c at of colors de 
Hilk 4 iH}! sired: at $54 per gross; 12 for $5: six for $2.75, or three for $1.50, 
Hi We ship anywhere in the i prepaid anywhere in the United States. If remittance is made by 

United States. t} eck add lic for exchange 

hilt “Tateresting 20-Page Booklet 
THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL Hil ee _lyoowstter Results,’’ w be mailed to any typewriter 





user 
| on pt of 3 sts Dp Or. ser ie st s or coin Ss if 
ART COMPANY ih amps acoepted), stating name and model number of your type- 
































Designers and Manu- Hi > 1 and we will sen nd = ‘Dre pal sabes 
facturers of Classic Mon- Hii } if you use one ribbon a year, or a gross a month, Waxed Ribbons 
ments and Mausoleums. |} ll introduce to you a new and better era of typewriter satisfac 
it | tion and service—at lower cost. Mail ir order ‘te day, with the 

29 Ss. La Salle St. — | assurance that you will receive ¢ plete satisfaction from Waxed 

Tel. Majestic 8320 Ribbons or your money will be ¢ rfully refunded. Address 
— ‘Seieeteans 151 
onie — The Ribbon Works, Galveston, Texas 
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“A Cigar I Deem Good Enough 
To Offer My Friends Is My 
Offterdinger’s Special”’ 


WILL YOU HAVE A CIGAR? 


MADE BY A ROTARIAN 


without stint, and that is why it excels. 


box to me, at my expense, within ten days. 














The Offterdinger’s Special is known from coast to coast among partic- 
ular smokers as a fragrant cigar of the highest merit, in fact it is ‘‘the 
cigar” not only with the smoker but with its maker as well. All the 
satisfaction that I can put into the Offterdinger’s Special goes in 


Smoke Ten On My ‘‘Get Acquainted’’ Plan 


OFFER Order a box of 50 Offterdinger’s Specials today, using your letterhead 

or enclosing your business card and | will promptly forward them 
You open the box and smoke ten (10) at your leisure. If they meet with your 
complete satisfaction, mail me $3.50—if they don’t suit, return the balance of the 


While my Offterdinger’s Specials are widely conceded the equal of cigars costing double, we have 
for the man who is accustomed to smoking higher priced cigars a wide range of brands sure to 
nclude exactly the cigar to meet his requirements at prices which vary with the choice. 


: HENRY T. OFFTERDINGER 


508 NINTH ST. N. W. Rotary Cigar Manufacturer WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























ally associated —raised the standard and 
lowered the price. We are making bet- 
ter labels at the same time that we are 
making them cost less. 


Someone else’s higher price may not 
be due to the desire for too much profit, 
but lack of right facilities. 


No other concern has the equipment 
for making gummed labels of the better 
sort that we have—had to design some 
of our machinery ourselves. 


Every part of this equipment means 
better labels for less money by cutting 
out cumbersome and time-wasting 
methods. 


We say it boldly—No one else in the 
country can sell our kind of labels at our 
prices. 


Fenton Label Company, Ine. 


Ninth and Thompson Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Fenton Gummed Labels | Absolute— 
omnes sccretreeears i 1 | air Cloth— 


GEO.S.COX & BRO. Inc. 


Works up better under 
the iron — maintains 
the shape and perfect 
set of the coat with 
less pressing than any 
other known inter- 
lining. 


Hairdoes not workout. 


Absolute is the best— 
why not have it? 


Cambria and Ormes Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sole Makers of ABSOLUTE 
Rotarian GEO. S. COX, President. 














THE BEST TAPS 
IN THE WORLD 


are made in Toledo 


Toledo Tap & Die Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


R, L. ELLERY, President, Rotarian 
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Vision of Rotary 
(Continued from page 120) 


Open mindedness frees from many Obsolete 
traditions and promotes eclectic tastes and 
thoughts. Even tho we remain “of the same 
opinion still,” our pliability will preserve ASSOCia- 
tion without friction. 

It does not mean a forfeit of principle, ¢, 
follow that we are wrong, if we dissent, and yet 
defer to majority wishes. There can be differ. 
ences without severances. To rule or ruin, hys 
no place in Rotary. 


In defense, magnanimity is often forfeited. 
They who cease to contend are the real winners. 
Satisfaction is always found at the end of the 
“twain” mile of generosity. 

—Ed. A. Mitchell, Rotary Club of Berkeley 
Calif. 


® 


The Between Years 





r; our youthful years, lasting up into the 


thirties, we live largely upon hope—the ver. 
tions, disappointments and losses of today are 
almost unnoticed in our eager interest in wha 
the morrow shall bring. 

In our declining years, just beginning, perhaps 
at fifty-five, the severities of every-day life are 
softened by memories. 

It is only in the intervening years that we ar 
apt to live literally day by day, cherish no illv- 
sions, see things as they are; and during this 
period we are apt to be efficient in a mechanica 
sort of way. But too, we are apt to become 
sordid, selfish materialists, without either sym- 
pathy or charity for others. 

Rotary, by good-comradeship loosens the grasp 
of avarice, by laughter clears away the clouds 
of worry that make our days gray; and by en- 
livening our sympathies, lights up our lives again 
with a reflected glow from both youth and age. 

—Chas. E. McKinley, Rotary Club of Roc 
Island, Til. 


® 





The Business of Being a Rotarian 


HE big thing in Rotary is not fun—th 

fun should be, and is, a part of Rotary 
The big thing in Rotary is not self advancement 
or self exaltion, tho personal achievement an’ 
progress usually follow as a part of Rotary. 

The one big idea in Rotary is service which 
rightly interpreted, is unselfishness, which right! 
interpreted is cooperation and sacrifice. 

We have just cause to rejoice over the mal) 
and varied unselfish deeds of Rotarians during 
the world war. 

We have seen some of our members tell us 
goodby without a tremor in their voice as thes 
left home and friends and us, to shoulder 4 gv! 
in the service of their country. 

We have seen other members give up, eithe 
altogether or partly, their own personal busines 
sacrificing personal ambitions and aspirations, as 
they, too, entered some important line 0! 
work, 

We have as members, fathers who stil! wore * 
smile even tho their boys were across the wate™ 
facing all kinds of grave danger when the thic 
est of the fighting was on. 

These men are heroes, furnishing the rest ° 
us concrete examples of old fashioned unselfish- 
ness as taught them by their fathers and mothers 
from the old family Bible. With men 0! SU“ 


(Continued on page 138) 
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are 
To The Affiliating Clubs: 
are The Board of Directors of the International 
lu Association of Rotary Clubs having accepted the 
his invitation from the Salt Lake City (Utah) Ro- 
3 Fiary Club and having decided that the next 
mr anual convention of the Association shall be 


n held in the City of Salt Lake, this Official Call 
| in compliance with Article VI, Section 
f the Constitution. 

ds The Tenth Annual Convention of the Inter- 
sational Association of Rotary Clubs will con- 
vene in the City of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
U.$. A., on Tuesday, June 17, A. D. 1919, for 
ne purpose of receiving and acting upon the re- 
rts of its officers and committees, the election 

ficers, and the transaction of such other 

ess as may properly be brought before the 


nvention. 


We 
§ issuer 


Representation in this convention shall be in 
accordance with Article VII of the Constitution, 
as follows: 


Each affiliating club shall be entitled to one 








f 
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Klumph, of 
Chairman 
Convention 
Committee, 
C., snapt 
Ih Copper Com- 
Ss plant at Bing- 
Salt Lake 


n trip to discuss 
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nver program 
vin Lake Ro- 
ts 
ielegate 


lor each fifty (50) of its members, or 
“jor traction thereof, except that honorary 
»wlvers shall not be considered in arriving at 
~ humber of delegates to which a club is en- 
“ec, and except further that each affiliating 
“U0 shall be entitled to at least one delegate even 
eglen membership be less than fifty (50). 
“CO delegate shall be entitled to cast one vote 
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upon all questions submitted to the convention. 
Each club may select one alternate for each 
delegate and the alternate shall be entitled to 
vote only in the absence of his delegate. 

Each officer of the Association—president, 
vice-president, treasurer, secretary, sergeant-at- 
arms, and district governors—and each past 
president of the Association, is exofficio a mem- 
ber of the convention and entitled to vote on all 
questions. Each club having in its membership 
any of the above-mentioned officers is entitled to 
its full constitutional quota of delegates in addi- 
tion. 

No proxies shall be allowed except in the case 
of proxies from clubs located in countries other 
than the United States. (See Article VII, Sec- 
tion 6, of the Constitution.) 

Action looking to the amendment of or addi- 
tion to the Constiution shall be taken in accord- 
ance with Article XIII of the Constitution, which 
provides that written or printed notice thereof 
shall be given by the secretary of the Associa- 
tion to the affiliating clubs at least thirty (30) 
days prior to the date of the convention. Reso- 
lutions relating to such amendments or additions 
should be in writing, and should be in the secre- 
tary’s hands not later than May 1, 1919, in 
order that he may have time to send 
thereof to the affiliating clubs. 

In addition to the voting delegates each club 
may send as many visiting members as it desires 
and every club is urged to send a large delega- 
tion of visitors. All visiting Rotarians will be 
welcomed at the convention and will find much 
to interest and benefit them, and (following pre- 
cedents) they will be provided with seats so far 
as the crowd may permit and permitted to take 
part in the discussions before the convention. 

The benefit which a club secures from the con- 
vention is in proportion to the size of the dele- 
gation which it sends there. 

Attention called to the fact that the 
customary registration fee of five dollars ($5) 
will be paid by each delegate and visitor, man 
and woman. 

Dated, 23 January, 1919. 


notice 


1S 


Attest JOHN POOLE, 
CHESLEY R. PERRY, President. 
Secretary. 
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| For more detailed intormation 


Official Call For The Tenth Annual Con- 
vention of the International Association | 
of Rotary Clubs 


To Be Held at Salt Lake City, Utah, U. S. A., June 16-17-18-19-20, A. D. 1919 
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“Service Windows 


Now that the War 18 Over, how can we who 
stayed at home better show our apprecia- 
tion of the service rendered by our men 
of the Army and Navy, than by placing in 
our Churches, Schools, or Club 


beautiful “Service window for those living 


rooms, a 


or a “Memorial’’ window for those who 


died the 
names of all the men who enlisted from 


that Church or Society. 


in service, inscribing thereon 


and designs write 
HENRY KECK, STAINED GLASS, 
MEMORI- 


We ship anywhe re 


to Rotarian 
216 W. Genesee ei Syracuse, N. 7; 
ALS in GLASS and MOSAIC 


in the United States and Canada. 


OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS SHOULD FLOAT FROM 
the flagstaff of every Rotary Hotel and meeting place. 
Made in all sizes according to the official design ws 
adopted by the International Association of Rotary 
Clabs. Write for particulars. Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Oc., 
Rotarians, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Secure an Agency for the famed 


“W YLKEDIN” 


SUITS, COATS & SKIRTS 
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Vision of Rotary 
(Continued from page 136 ) 


fine mettle within our organization, is it a wonde 
that the more timid of us, the less courageom | and po 
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rake : . er t 
representing. your city or town of us, should find ourselves being uplifted and we ee 
encouraged by their glorious unselfish acts? reply W 
These splendid But, are we just as unselfish in our relation — 
hes dein noite a to the work and success of Rotary? Do we wp, subst 
tish capital cae selfishly respond to the calls of Rotary? The We 2 
represent the test of unselfishness sometimes comes other thay a - 
very best in the call to give or sacrifice. It comes Sometimes ware 
Harris, Shetland | | in the call of our President to perform some reached 
and St. Kilda | | little task to make the Rotary meetings But ¥ 
real Scotch i * ots * +s nh ngs More 
Swan A enthusiastic or inspiring or to spread Rotary characte 
ain fenaheenle We Didn’t Plant the Trees propaganda here or there. Shall we not in the wer. 
finished the frome, which Chariots Diners are marie, tent ye oie | very beginning of the new year resolve to re. home t 
- é ’ do clamp our e -) to y st we ° -- 
tailoring being comes into the Charlotte ‘Shops, "It it shows the slight- | | spond more readily to the appeals of our Presi. scientifi 
of the highest est evidence of 4 misspent youth or premature old gs Yi] | dent and the Board of Directors for: work? | The 
class. The im- . am sure if we do, our officers woul W 
citrine Ok ahee Charlotte Diner “we uld find ther HM) How m 
“an he tasks a little easier and more pleasant. even | 
name “Wylke- Ray By 8 egg Sy ay ee ‘ 
<a hrough , but oO J , ; nown ¢ 
lin’”’ lies in thi with age and use 8 aoe old fiddle. Solid neh, | Then we need to emphasize over and Over Known « 
: mahogany or ¢ i ; . 2 The ff 
i came ree feathe meres oak, (no teneers), ang.seata of |'| | the necessity of cooperation. It has been the fmm The fr 
the garment sine st She ie you want you should have our illus- | marvel of the world to see 25,000 of America’s sounds, 
being all pure BILL GRAHAM, Rotarian, ||| | industries cooperating to win the war. It has may me 
wool. Wylkedin Suit and Coat been inspiring to see 100,000,000 of the Amer. it happe 
THE “WYLKEDIN” TRIAL OFFER: ican ee with but a Single mind and We W 
There is good business to be done in ‘““Wylkedin” = = CORPORNS eae the war. This underst 
suits and coats in your town. To prove their selling spirit must not be permitted to die with the means | 
powers, order the following trial lot: close of the war; it must be fostered and kepi f place 
12 “Wylkedin” costumes at . . . . each $30.00 alive permanently. sith wh 
4 . . . ° 
12 ’ weathercoats at .. “ 24.00 Cooperation with one another in all forward try to ¢ 
If you want to know more about the costumes be- 4 A R PE N E lJ RN | lJ p F and progressive movements; cooperation with You 
fore ordering and to inspect the latest styles, write one another in lifting the standard of busines Relics 
tor copy of the latest ‘‘Wylkedin”’ list. , : : ns ie ousiness 
ethics; cooperation with one another in adjust rememb 
ALEXANDER WILKIE , ing grievances, petty rivalries and putting tl McPher 
49-61 Shandwick Place, EDINBURGH, N. B. commercial business of this city on a live undstr 
SCOTLAND and let live basis; cooperation with all forces all one 
" ee that tend to upbuild, uplift and uphold <ecenc wo, L 
and righteousness; cooperation with all, city ne Se 
county, state and federal officials to uphold a worse Y 
a for laws, in condemning lawlessness, and to bring t But 
. . . . * JUL 
deal / justice those distructive forces that set a cit) of 
: ° ° J ch O 
Samples! back in its program of progress and adyanct ee 
ment; and last, but not least, cooperation with t alph 
° . 1 al 
our officers and Board of Directors in upholding tre 
the true purpose of Rotary and expressing 4 ete 
willingness to respond to any reasonable call by Ct 
: day or night; in these ways can we do our pari ore 
The world has no use for a hypocrite, whether eden 
he be a church member or a Rotarian, or bot! a: 
The ultimate in furniture value. Good When we take the solemn pledge of the R rs A 
design—dependable upholstery. Assured tary club, it is something more than a mere scraj 
by this mark of quality. 
of paper. 
Sold by furstture dealers Don’t think you can leave the elevating ! Th 
Ss. KARPEN | fluence of a Rotary meeting and go out il j ¥ 
a pen fag 9 van the social, political or commercial world an 
H ’ h B & BROS. Furnitur ; a ‘ ed ad 
ere s the Dest fo cnan live opposite to its high teachings and get awa ad 
i ! peng eee) | | with it. Somebody is watching your life. Som ‘stage 
Ointment Box to Use! NEW YORK er . ae inl 
os) Min Gains Aaa” hate thacenele. sauatieada die body is getting their impression of what ota an 
over a tin cover. You paste your label on the means and stands for, not by what you say, ' ane 
cardboard, and it never comes off. Or, write on | aS Dee 
the cardboard and save fabels. These ointment | by what you do. 
boxes sell your goods quicker; are smooth-edged . ; j retation ‘ ern 
and well finished; they please your customers bet- e The world can get its only unterpre e- ~ hefore 
ter. And save you = trouble and money. Ask &H d Rotary thru the individual life of its members delore 
for them by name—Myers Patent Tin Boxes— ‘ OE it does 
“The Label Sticke—It’s Part of the Box.” Made by eymour ar ING , La. Shall our lives represent a true exponen : t doe 
, y drag ‘Main: 
MYERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY LEATHER FACTORS what Rotary stands for, or shall they ae : 
Rotarian John H. Booth, President, AND IMPORTERS tary to the depths of the jest and criticism 
of Camden, New Jersey a cynical public? ths: 
‘ ”? e , mer hot no 
= | Pelham” Works Nottingham, Eng. —Brame Hood, Rotary Club of Montsome) Maj 
, : Alabama, in address to the club. . or 
T The above firm is open for a sole a jilemn 
| agency in Great Britain for Glace s Teady 
iY Kid and Bottom Leather on com- Capes for Women numer: 
ne Snow Shoes &SKii mission basis. Good turnover as- Sweet Sixteen—Cape of Good Hope. mm kc 
uy cadiitiats inn cae sured on good lines. Twenty—Cape Flattery. wy ar 
SS , ‘ || Principals ROTARIAN WALTER SEYMOUR Twenty-five—Cape Lookout. lunds, 
<{ BEARL H. LAWRENCE 7 ROTARIAN | TEnCIPGlS “ROTARIAN JAS. E. HARDING Thirty—Cape Fear. ‘oa 
Forty—Cape Farewell. — 
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Open Forum 


(Continued from page 118) 


ostal system, so that one could write a 
etter to Cape Town and enclose a stamp for 
reply without the bother of buying those special 
exchange slips which act as a sort of international 
substitute for postage. 

We need an international coin, gold or silver, 
so that one would not have to stop and hunt a 


noney changer every time a boundary was 


reached. 

But we need also an inter-nation set of sound- 
yaracters that will mean the same the world 
ver, Not that we shall use them in everyday 
home transactions, but to have them for exact 
scientific use. 

[The great World War started near Cetinje. 
How many do not know how that bunch of 
sven letters is pronounced? Yet we have 
.nown all those letters ever since we were babies. 
The first letter, C, may mean any one of four 
sunds, in as many different nations. The J also 
may mean any one of four sounds. Which does 
it happen to be? 

We would make greater headway toward better 
understanding in the world if we had a simple 
means to indicate the pronunciation of names 
if places and peoples whom we wish to visit or 
with whom we hope to do business, or whom we 
try to describe. 

You cannot make satisfactory headway in 
business or friendship with a man who cannot 
remember whether your name is Smith, O’Brien, 
McPherson, Genet, Ojeda, Baroffski, Jensen, 
Lundstrum, or Papageorgepoulos; and if it is 
all one to him as to your residence, because Chi- 
ago, Dallas, Calgary, Nogales and St. Augus- 
ine seem indistinguishable, the situation is 
worse yet. 

But conditions are quite as bad as this for 

h of us every day of our lives as to names 


{men and places in all lands. The standardizing ~¢ 


i alphabets, and the adoption as a scientific 
wund-code, of a sufficient number of letters to 
represent all the elementary sounds in common 
we by the great peoples of the earth, would be 
i long step toward acquaintance and _ better 
inderstanding. 





—]. C. Ruppenthal, Major, judge advocate 
'.S. Army, 604 Mills bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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The Business Man’s Library 


HE last man in any community to take full 

advantage of public library facilities has 
always been the business man and the practical 
nan of affairs. Consequently the last man whom 
public libraries have made an effort to reach 
tas been the business man and the said p. m. a. 
erhaps you think I am putting the effect 
velore the cause; the egg before the hen. But 
‘ doesn’t make any great difference. The fact 
mains that your Public Library is at present 
ery little used by you, O, you business men, 
nd consequently (or, again, vice versa), it is 
‘ now in a position to be very useful to you. 
For we have been confronted with a peculiar 
‘emma. If we spend a lot of money getting 
teady for your demands for information of in- 
tumerable kinds, and if the demands do not 


then come, some of the watch-dogs of the treas- 


wy are going to criticize us for waste of public 
And if we wait for the demands to 
‘ome before we begin to get ready for them, 
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Send 


Flowers 


OT 


Easter 


Nothing could be as appropriate 
Not 


only do they fulfill an important 


as Flowers for Easter-time. 


function in the celebration of a 
but 
they mark the passing of winter 
and the advent of the glorious 


historical religious event, 


awakening of all nature 


No matter where you want 








flowers sent, just see, phone or 





write your local Rotary Florist 
and he will be pleased to take 


care of you 


Associated Rotary Florists 





Se nd Fl Owers 


JUNE 
16-20 


me” Salt Lake City 








Janssen Wants to See You! 


“The Famous Hofbrau” 
Broadway and Thirtieth Street 
NEW YORK 
Quaintest Place in America 
A Wonderful Restaurant 


August Janssen, Rotarian 


et 






Branch at New Haven, Conn. 
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EXPORTERS 
ATTENTION 


Lindsay Warde & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1905 
Wholesale Grocers and 
Food Importers 


138 Southwark Street 
London, S. E. 1, England 
and 
Manchester, Bradford, Newcas- 

tle-on-Tyne, Glasgow. 

Rotarian Francis J. Hemelryk, 
Chairman of the Company, hav- 
ing just been demobolized, after . 
service in Salonika and France, 
desires good agencies for Great 
Britain and Ireland for all de- 
scriptions of Canned Meats, 
Fish, Fruits, Vegetables and 
Packet Cereals. 

Samples and quotations 
promptly dealt with. 

Codes used. A.B.C. 5th Edi- 
tion and Western Union. 

















: ' ea 
Hotel Majesti 
Central Park West at 72nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A hotel of distinction 
For guests of discrimination 
With tariff in moderation 
Near to the center of interest. Comtort- 
ably distant from the area of confusion. 
Stop at the Rotary Hotel next time you’re 
in New York. You will have my personal attention 
Write me for information budget with auto map, 
etc., sent gratis. 
Rotarian Copeland Townsend 


Lessee-Director 











Lincoln and Herndon 


By Joseph Fort Newton 
An illuminating account of the great 


ty emancipator. Reduced price, $2.00 
delivered. 
THE TORCH PRESS Cedar Rapids, Iowa 











“SAVE FOOD” 


Labels, Printed Cartons and Package 
Wrappers in Colors 
THE KEHM FIETSCH & MILLER CO. 
430 West Erie Street, Chicago 
E. R. Benedict—Rotarian 








you are going to think we are so useless that 
you'll never try us again. Simple, isn’t it? 

But we are going to change this condition 
of affairs. We are going to gamble on the men 
of this city knowing a good thing when they 
see it, and I am counting on every Rotarian to 
back me up in my efforts to make the Public 
Library of value to every one of you; to every 
business man; every mechanic and engineer; 
every worker in every trade, in the city. For 
the library ought to mean as much to the men 
and women who do things, as to the people who 
think things. 


We want the library to be as classical as 
possible for those who want classical literature. 
But literature is not synonymous with classics, 
or with fiction. There is a literature on some 
subjects which must be interesting and valuable 
to every one of you. It is going to take money 
to acquire all this literature; it is going to take 
time; and it is going to require the cooperation 
of every Rotarian if our library is to be made 
all that it should be. 


—Seymour Thompson, Rotary Club of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., in “The Rotary Spoke” of Sa- 
vannah. 


® 





A Letter From Robbie 


Somewhere in France. 


HAVE had the pleasure of meeting with the 
other Rotarians in the Paris club three times 
now, and their personnel is great. 

This last trip I made was mostly with our 
colored infantry, and they had and are doing some 
fighting; in fact, they have to keep them busy 
fighting the Hun or they will fight among them- 
selves; they are so full of it. 

You ought to have had one picture. We had 
about 3,000 of them in a big barn almost roofless, 
and so many holes in it. But there they were, 
crowded ’round on their blankets and bedding, 
while I stood on a table for an hour. I had on 
the kilts. It was a sight. Whites of eyes, white 
teeth, red lips and dark faces. Their humor came 
quickly to the top and some of them rolled over 
and laughed till we had to hold in for fear of 
an explosion. It’s a great blessing to be able 
to bring humor out of fighting men. 

At another of the camps, late at night, while 
we were talking, fire broke out in one of the 
temporary hut kitchens and the flare was too 
good a mark for the Hun, so we had to move. 

While I am cracking jokes and singing songs, 
there is still a Rotary thread thru it all, and 
sometimes it rolls itself up in verse. Here is “A 
Rotary Philosophy Over a Tin Can,” written 
camped in an old stable just after the Germans 
had dropt thirty-six bombs on the little town. 
So, you see, I still have wheels and soft spots left: 





ROTARY PHILOSOPHY ON A TIN cay 


An empty can! He gave it a kick 
As it lay in his way on the road— 
Cumbersome, useless, covered with dirt 
The home of the snail and the toad. - 


Trampled by horses, crusht by the wheels 
Of wagons, or gun or of truck, 
Wanted by no one, despised now by all, 
It found its last home in the muck. 
But what of the life of this useless thing? 


Or the food or refreshment it brought 
To the hungry soldiers, whose friend it had bee 
As it lightened or brightened their lot? 


Oh, the hot, burning sun, it blistered our heag. 
And the dry, dusty air crackt our throats: | 

That can of sweet peaches or life-saving cream 
Was surely a life-giving note. 


When Dn gi and tired, the day’s marching 
one, 
We crept in our hole for the night; 
No fires were lighted, no kitchens were near: 
We longed for a smell or a bite; 


*Twas then that the canned beans 

We lugged in our sacks, 
Or the bully beef prest in the tin, 

Was sure a life-saver for every poor chap 
And brought back his vigor and vim. 


Sure, every tin can its work it has done, 
No matter how rusty its coat. 

Its service has rendered, its duty has done 
Tho now muck and dirt is its lot. 


So all human life may be like the tin can— 
Full of comfort and help in its day; 
But baby v= service is rendered and work has been 
one 
Don’t waste it or throw it away. 


But comfort the weak and the broken, 
Give succor and help to the man. 
No matter what cause may have been his down 
fall, 
Don’t treat like you would an old can. 


—Robbie Robertson, Rotary Club of Oakland 


Calif. 


® 


Our Competitor Guests 
UR Competitors may not know about Ro- 
tary. It is founded upon and inspired by 
its motto: “He Prorirs Most Wuo Serves 
Best.” 


We do not think we are any better than our 
competitors, but we are trying our best to be. 

We do not think that we are the only ones 
who know how to help the community, but we 
try to leave no stone unturned in the way o! 
community progress. 


If we accomplish more it is because we serve 
more. Service is the coin in which humanity's 
debts are paid. Do we think often enough 0! 
what we owe to humanity? There is the long 
list of liberties, food, clothes, houses, heat, light 
civilization, church, school, order, safety, con- 
venience, comfort—we owe somebody for 4! 
these. 

No, sir; we cannot pay for them with cash 
Who can pay a nurse enough money to expos 
herself to some dread contagion to save the lift 
of your family? Who can offer sufficient re 
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No. 71 10K $2.00 Each 
14K $2.50 Each 


ACTUAL SIZES. 











WEAR THE ROTARY EMBLEM 5? suse wovsniss 





No. 72 10K $1.75 Each 
14K $2.25 Each 
ENAMELED ROTARY PURPLE BLUE. 


Made by THE MILLER JEWELRY COMPANY, Greenwood Building, 
CLIFF. MILLER, Pres., Rotarian. 
Obtain from your Rotary Jeweler or write us direct 


Midget 
No. 73 10K $1.25 Each 


ms 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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guneration to the soldier to go over the top for 
humanity's sake? Who can ever pay his mother 
for her entrance into the shadows and her long 
vigils for his life? 

What we must realize is that we cannot pay 
humanity for our heritage except in the coin of 
service. 

We never can be happy just working for our- 
gives. The only genuine joy is in trying to 
make another happy. 

Rotary gives opportunity for large service. It 
pays large dividends. They are not returnable 
‘or taxation. We recommend it. 

The rules of Rotary permit only one man in 
ech business or profession to belong—but it does 
got prevent any man in the community having 
the Rotary spirit. Our hope is that you, our 
competitor-guests, will find us better business 
nen and better citizens because Rotarians. 

We do not consider ourselves self-appointed 
wardians of the ideals and program of our va- 
rious community activities—we just happen to be 
he lucky ones in catching the Rotary plan first. 

Rotarians do not, with smirking self-compla- 
cency, feel that they are ordained to represent all 
heir competitors, but they do want to be such 
men that their competitors will be proud of them. 
In other words, because of the service which we 
render we hope to be known and accepted of all 
men, This is the spirit of Rotary. 

—Statement made to guests at “Competitors’ 
Meeting” of the Rotary Club of Independence, 


Kansas. 
——{R) 


The Dream of a King 
NCE upon a time, as the story goes, King 
Kalakaua, the last of the Hawaiian kings, 
tad a dream. And it was a fair one to think 
upon. 

In the sunshine of his palace, there wafted be- 
fore his eyes a vision of a kingdom of many 
isles. His was the fantastic idea of the dreamer. 
He saw the whole of the Pacific, all Polynesia 
wited. The Empire of the Pacific, with one 
hig, the striped flag of old Hawaii, floating su- 
oeme over many islands. King Kalakaua made 
tig plans for the consolidation of the thousands 
{islands in the Pacific Ocean. And when the 
ream should come true, as he hoped it would, 
te would be the monarch. But soapbubbles 
always break. 

Honolulu Rotarians have remembered that 
King Kalakaua was a dreamer. They remem- 
tered that he had dreamed of an Empire of the 
Pacific. And the Rotary spirit brought back 
the rainbow that appeared to the monarch in 
that afternoon sky. They have planted it anew 
a their own club. They now want to see the 
iream come true. 

The Rotary grasp of the ideal has changed 
i somewhat. Rotary spirit isn’t the spirit of 
conquest that unites Polynesia under the flag 
o the conqueror. The spirit that is permeating 
‘awaii is the spirit of winning the islands of 
‘aé sea and the countries bordering on the Pa- 
cic with the spirit of friendship and brotherly 
love ? 





The stick-together spirit of Aloha Land ex- 
ds to the lands of the Pacific the open-armed 
tire to unit all under the banner of peace and 
lalr-dealing, 

They call it another name in Hawaii; but the 
rit is Rotary. The principle that he who leads 
aust be the servant of all is the actuating 
hotive, 


eo os 
‘0 In Hawaii a group of men from many races 
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The LANDERS BROS. Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Buckram, Webbing, Gimp 
Cotton Goods, etc., for 
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Mohair and Auto Top Material 
Artificial Leather—Rubber Cloth 





Meise Sie 


Canvas Innersoling for Shoe 
Manufacturers 


The Landers Bros. Co., 
Dept. R4, Toledo, Ohio 
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Your Concrete Floors 
Shall Never Dust Again 


You can dustproof them and 
waterproof them by simply flush- 
ing on the colorless liquid chem- 
ical hardener. 


[APIDOLITH 


For Every Concrete Floor 


Lapidolith acts chemically on the Port- 
land Cement converting it into a gran- 
ite-hard mass, creating an unbreakable 
grip on the sand so that the friction of 
walking and trucking cannot grind it 
out. 
Let us refer you to users of Lapidolith 
in your city and in your line. 
Today send for sample flask, Lapido- 
lized block and book of testimonials, 
proof-in-advance. 

DEPT. 28 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


264 PEARL STREET, NEW YORE 


Rotarian Wm. Hempstead 
Paterson, N. J., Rotary Club 
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ROTARY BANKS EVER YWHERE 
Depository for I. A. of R. C. 





You are invited to send us your terms for 

collecting items in your vicinity. 

Write for our terms for good “Rotary Brand” 
service. 


R. F. CHAPIN, SECRETARY 
Member Chicage Rotary Clab 
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O CARBURETER 
A Midget in Size— A Giant in Power 














LOCKING 
SCREW 





HIGH SPEED 
ADJUSTMENT 
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Tom Thumb Carburetors are made to fit 
practically every automobile and truck 
manufactured, and will give equal serv- 
ice to each— 


First, by giving more power; 

Second, by giving greater mileage, and 
Third, by giving greater ease in handling. 
In fact, there is such a wide difference be- 
tween Tom Thumb and all other carbu- 
retors that you can thoroughly appre- 
ciate the Tom Thumb only by giving it a 


trial. This you can do under our “Money 
back if not satisfied” guarantee 


Write for further particulars. 


An excellent proposition for dealers. 


Manufactured by 


The National Equipment Co. 


E. G. Atkins, Sec., Rotarian 


123 So. Racine Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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How To Get The Cap Out 
Of The Milk Bottle 


is the consumer’s first thought 


Then—there’s a hunt for some suit- 
able implement next—the squirting 
milk soils the table-cloth, or one’s cloth- 
ing—Curtain. 

To the consumer’s delight all this is 
changed when the 





is used. 

No worry—no hunt—no spill—no cuss 

words. And, Milk Dealers, the Perfection 

Pull Cap wroks in any capper. Very little 

extra cost,if any. Can you afford not to 
send for samples and prices? 


HAGERSTOWN CAP COMPANY 


Hagerstown, Md. 


Dept. H New York Office: 
1000 Childs Bldg., 108-10 W. 34th St. 








Pretty Soft for 
ROTARIANS 


That’s what Rotarians tell Fred when they talk 
about Fred Scarff’s Shaving Cream, because—this 


delightful shaving necessity renders the beard soft 
and easily shaveable—it takes the “‘pull” out of 
shaving, provided you have a reasonably sharp 
razor. 


Fred Scarff’s 
Shaving 


Cream 


Is made for the salt of the 
earth. Rotarians are among 
these. Your heretofore fa- 
vorite shaving cream, stick 
or powder is going to lose 
out; you'll appreciate this 
more comfortabie way of 
shaving. It costs more to 
make than came cream, 
yet you get a rge-size 
tube for 85 cents at drug 
stores. 3 

If your druggist does not 
happen to have it, send re- 
mittance to us direct and 
it will be mailed to you 
postpaid. 


The Fred W. Scarff Co. 


350 N. Clark St. 
CHICAGO, IIl. 














IS YOUR HAIR WORTH TWO DOLLARS? 
Then use HAR-ZON-TITE. 


ARE YOU LOSING IT? IS IT LIFELESS? 
Use HAR-ZON-TITE and save it. 


HAVE YOU ANY DANDRUFF? 


Eradicate it imrnediately by the 
HAR-ZON-TITE treatment. 


HAR-ZON-TITE is radically different from anything 
else. It has been used with remarkable success in a 
Physician’s practice since 1903 and 
derful preparation which will produce almost immediate 
results. Hence we sell it with an abselute guarantee of 
meney back unless it gives perfect satisfaction, and we 
know no stronger method of expressing our absolute faith 
in HAR-ZON-TITE. 








Delivered to you prepaid for two dollars. In ordering 
mention name of your Druggist and whether Rotarian 
or not. 


If you are -_ ~> send card for convincing copy- 
righted booklet “Five Minutes of Hair Sense.” It is 
unique, easy reading and gives you valuable information. 
Still, why waste time when you can try HAR-ZON.TITE 
at our 


Te 


Dr. F. B. Carleton, Rotarian 


170 Semmer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


rarleton 
ompany 











“To KEEP THEM BOTH EXACTLY RIGHT, = 
Treat HAIR AND Scacp with HAR“ZON‘TITE 
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( Cantrell « Cochraness) 


Ginger Ale 
The 

Champagne 
of Ireland 


Over fifteen 
centuries ago 
St. Patrick’s 
Wellin Dublin 
was famous 
throughout 
Ireland. 

Today the 
waters of this 
historic well are drunk the world over in “C & C“ 
Ginger Ale. 

“C & C” has the life, the sparkle, the delicious 
crispness of champagne, without the fire. 

See that you have ‘‘C & C" at the Club weekly 
luncheon and the monthly dinner and order in a dezen 
of ‘C &C”" for your home. 


Made by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd. 
(Established 1852) 
DUBLIN & BELFAST 
Agents for U.S.A., Messrs. Edward & Joha Burke, 
Led., 616-620 West 46th St. NEW YORK. 
who will give full information to Rotarians as 
te nearest point from which to obtain supplies 
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Okay Fireproof Garage 


Portable, sightly, convenient. Re- 
duces maintenance cost and fire 
hazard. Simple to erect. The cost 
of housing your car in a public garage for 
two years will pay for the Okay Garage. 
Comes to you complete. Hardware, locks, hinges, 
windows, guttering, down spouts. etc, 
Built by and for ROTARIANS 


We guarantee satisfaction to the users of the Okay 
Garage. Write for catalogue and prices. 


O. K. Harry Steel Company 
2334 Papin St. - ° St. Louis 








and countries have banded themselves together 
to see the “Hands Around the Pacific” move. 
ment a fraternal grouping of all nations for 
the mutual benefit and lasting friendship ang 
peace of the mighty ocean. 

Hawaii has pioneered. Rather Alexander 
Hume Ford has pioneered. To him is due the 
credit of the first organization. He has caught 
the vision of Kalakaua, has traveled thruout the 
isles and is a student of many peoples. The 
influence of the Pan-Pacific movement has spread 
to every country on the Pacific. Mr. Ford be. 
lieves that the principle of a peace is a closer 
understanding of racial differences and he has 
won the admiration and confidence of the 
people, which has meant their support and co- 
operation. 

The Paradise Isles welcome a man for being 
a man, irrespective of his color or creed and this 
spirit has done much to develop the spirit jn 
Hawaii. 

Kalakaua was right when he considered Hawaii 
the most logical place for the capital of the 
empire. As the “Cross Roads of the Pacific,” 
Hawaii holds the most advantageous position of 
any of the islands. The route of steamers to the 
Orient, Australia and the Americas touch at 
Honolulu. The beauty and splendor of the 
semi-tropical paradise invite the travelers of the 
world. 

—Rolla K. Thomas, Rotary Club of Honolulu, 
7. RR 
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The Penny Comes to Butte 


S usual, it took a Rotarian to do it. At 
least one is to blame for it, and another 
is to profit by it. 

Years ago, when the wild, wild West prided 
itself on the number of sure-shot bad gun-men, 
small change was never thought of. First the 
old miners traded in gold dust, then they used 
a few silver dollars, by way of diversion. 


And when the buffalo began to disappear, and 
the Indian took the long, long trail to new reser- 
vations which he did not want or like, the fifty 
cent piece came into vogue, and later, when there 
weren’t any buffalo roaming the plains, the quar- 
ter, dime, nickel, and finally the penny came into 
general use thruout the West, and he who wanted 
to find a real city of the old even-change type, 
had to go to Butte, Montana—the only place 
with plate glass and electric lights which spurned 
the copper cent. 

Butte has always been a little bit different from 
any other city on earth. Some folks say it 's 
because of the altitude, but up at the state capi- 
tal, Helena, they just say “Butte is Butte” anc 
that means that no other explanations are neces 
sary. 

It was predicted that when war taxes were pu! 
into effect a year or so ago, Butte would bow 
to the penny, but she didn’t. Then the food 
administrator said something about even change 
but the merchants used postage stamps to make 
change, and the penny still circulated freely out 
of, but not in, Butte. 

But a Rotarian spilled the beans. It was all an 
accident, but it has happened anyhow, and Butte 
has come to use the penny. Said Rotarian 's 
J. R. Wharton, manager of the Butte Electric 
Railway Company, which has subsisted on a more 
or less (mostly less) profitable business for years, 
and which is owned by Rotarian William G 
Clark, former United States Senator. Recently 
was decided to ask the state public utilities com- 
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Rotarian Wharton askt a clean-cut jump from 
5 to 10 cents on city car fares. 

But, alas and alack, the commission resides at 
Helena, and there pennies are known to have 
d in business men’s pockets at various 


been foun 
times during the last twenty or twenty-five years. 
So the decision was a six-cent fare, instead of 


nd Butte on December 10th, 1918, conde- 


a ten, @ . 
scended to use the long despised copper cent and 
not say “keep the change.” 


Qld timers find something pathetic about the 
coming of the penny to Butte—something almost 
as epochal as the landing of Columbus or the 
discovery of Last Chance Gulch or the outbreak 
of Carrie Nation. The Rotarian who owns the 
greet car system, and the other one who man- 
ages it, aren’t so fond of the proposition either— 
they can’t help thinking of the four cents they 
askt for and didn’t get. 

And strangest of all is that right in Butte are 
the world’s greatest copper mines, employing 
12000 or 15,000 men day and night to dig the 
suf pennies are made of, and without this stuff, 
Butte would have past into history long ago 
along with other deserted and abandoned mining 
camps that flourisht in the days of the dollar 
and half dollar and quarter, and before Rotarians 
commenced running city railways. 

—Philip S. Rush, Rotary Club of Butte, Mont. 
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Broadening the Club 


7 ITH the coming of the fall each year there 
should be evidences of increasing attend- 
ance in the meetings of the club, which up to the 
present has not been manifested to the degree that 
had been hoped for. In looking over the bunch 
on hand during the past few meetings, I can, with 
few exceptions, make up a list of names of those 
who will be on hand at the next meeting. 

This observation is not new by any means. It’s 
one that could have been applied in a general way 
for the past few years, and is the real reason why 
the club has not developt along the lines of Rotary 
principles that it should. 

You don’t get anything for nothing in this world 
and you get out of Rotary just what you put in it. 
The membership says: ‘Make the meetings so at- 
tractive that I can’t stay away,” when it should 
say: “How can I help in making the meetings 
attractive in addition to merely being on hand.” 

The tendency is to let George do it and George 
in this case consists generally of the president, the 
members who have charge of the luncheon pro- 
gram committee, and one guest who has been in- 





| vited to talk to us. 


You pay as you enter, say a few words to your 
neighbor at the table, and then beat it. I never 
saw such a cold blooded club. Are you one of the 
small percentage that will linger five minutes to 
say an appropriate word to the man who has 
talkt to you on some important topic? Have you 
ever stopt to shake hands with a Rotarian from 
some other part of the country? Have you ever 
gone out of your way to make yourself known to 
4 new member, give him a welcome and help start 
him right ? 


The Biggest Benefit 


Did you ever happen to think that one of the 
biggest things you ever got from your school 
days was the benefits of association. This same 
thing is the big thing in Rotary; it’s the rubbing 
Up against the other fellow; you get it by taking 
part in the meeting after you get there. 

When you travel around and get into a club 
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is the most economical, convenient 
and thoroughly satisfactory writing 


cost over and over again in the sav- 


evaporation frequently exceeds the 


pee Sa 
2 


L. E. Waterman Co. 
191 Broadway New York 


can employ. 


years of service it earns its 


k alone. 


open inkwell the waste by 


used. 


is a nib and size to fit any 
al character cf handwriting. 
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ee say Ss: efficiency shown by the ‘TUEC’ 


System. By a careful mechanical examina- 


to the simplicity of their construction. 


r. Henry Ford 


“Tam certainly gratified at the 
(stationary) Vacuum Cleaning 


I found that the very satisfactory 
ng of these machines was due largely 
Load 

ke pleasure in recommending them.” 
(Signed) Henry Ford. 








dirt 


The 





TUEC 


Vacuum Cleaning Systems 


devour destructive dust and 


and prevent millions of 


dollars damage annually to 
property and merchandise stocks. 


Write tor information. 


United Electric Co. 
Canton, Ohio 








GALLEN 


TIRE CASE 


QUALITY means long wear, faithful 
service. STYLE adds distinction to 
the car. Allen Tire Case is a quality 
product plus distinctive style. 
ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY CoO. 
16 W. 61st St., New York 
2007 Michigan Ave., Chicago 














ROTARIAN 
Leather Stores 


will find it to their advantage to buy 
Paris All Leather Good 

If your Rotarian Store doesn’t 
Paris Leather Pocket Books, Belts, Et: 
Etc., write us direct giving us hi 
and we'll do the rest. 





Paris Belt & Novelty Company 
Mfrs. High Grade Leather Goods 
231-237 North Wells Street 
Chicago, U.S.A. 














GODS OWN COUNTRY 


hY> b FAMOUS NORTH SHORE a : 
a 


r 


= WRITE FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 
SUMMER COTTAGES 


BUY OR LEASE A RECREATION NO/TE ON THE 
PLAY GROUND OF NEW ENGLANO 


G.WOODBRIDGE 


ROTARIAN CHARLES 
-— REALESTATE —-— 





Write the Words for a Song 


We write music and guarantee publisher’s 
acceptance. Submit poems on patriotism, 
love or any subject. 

CHESTER MUSIC CO. 


538 So. Dearborn St. Suite 308 Chicago 





OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS 


Our Specialty—Service, U.S., and 
Allied Flags—All Sizes. Spe- 


cial p 


GEO. 


222 W- MADISON ST. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


rices on application. 


LAUTERER CO. 
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PROTECTS YOUR STATIONERY — SAVES TIME 
THE ONLY ALL STEEL STATIONERY FILE 
Fits in the desk drawer or separate with metal cover. Holds en- 
velopes long and short, 
legal and letter, car- 
bon and copy 
stamp box also 
emovable and 

adjustable trays. 
Write for Catalog. 

















 — —— 











CURRIER McCORD CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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These Are Rotary Hotels 


When you register place an R after your name thus ® 





ay) 


Siggy yt 
COLLEY “ 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 





Most Modern Hotel 
mim" in Southern Florida, 
erga 3 gee absolutely fire-proof, and 

every room steam neated. 


The Rotary Hotel of Delightful 
Miami, Florida— 


land of perpetual Summer. The Rotary Club meets on the 
South Veranda every Thursday—visiting Rotarians Welcome 


W. N. Urmey, Rotarian, President 











|| Muskegon, Mich. 


Occidental Hotel 


EDWARD R. SWETT, Megr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:16. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 











New Philadelphia, Ohio 
Hotel Reeves 


WALTER G. NICKELS, Prop., Rotarian 
Rotary Club Dinners held here Mondays, 6:00. Visiting 
Rotarians Welcome. 





Denver, Colorado 


Savoy Hotel 


M. L. Mowry, Rotarian Chas. Adams 
Manager President 
Rotary Club Luncheon held here Thursdays, 12:15. 


Vistting Rotarians will please make themselves known 








Newport News, Va. 


Hotel Warwick 


“JERRY” DERR, Manager, Rotarian 


| Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 





Gadsden, Ala. 


Hotel Printup 


ADOLPH P. REICH, Megr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:16. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 





Providence, R. I. 








The CROWN HOTEL 


FAIRNESS _ The Home of Sinplicity, Refine- GooD 
COURTESY mentand Comfort for the Traveler SERVICE 
FRED MANSFIELD, Prop., Rotarian 
WM. H. WADE, Manager 











Houston, Texas 


Hotel Rice 


A. G. PULVER, Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 


12:16. 








Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hotel Utah 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 12:15 
Visiting Rotarians W elcome 





Joliet, Il. 


Woodruff Inn 


ROBERT F. McROBERTS, Megr., Rotarian 


Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome 














Lansing, Michigan 


Hotel Kerns 


EW. G. Kerns, Proqrietor, Rotarian 
Rotary Club Luncheons held hre Fridays at 12:00 
All Rotarians W elcome 








Spokane, Wash. 


Davenport Hotel 


L. M. DAVENPORT, Rotarian 


Rotary Club Lundheons held here Thursdays, 12:00. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 











Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE ONONDAGA 


ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 
and the leadir.g Hotel in Syracuse 
PROCTOR C. WELCH, Manager 





Lexington, Ky. 


Hotel Phoenix 


JOHN G. CRAMER, Sec., Rotarian! 
Rotary Club Headquarters. Luncheon Thursdays, 12:30 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 








Washington, D. C. 


The New Willard 


FRANK §S. HIGHT, President, Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome, 





Little Rock, Ark. 


Hotel Marion 


Rates $1.50 and up. Absolutely Fireproof 
Rotary Club Headquarters. Luncheon Thursdays, 12:30. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 








O. W. EVERETT, Manager 





ee 





Wilmington, Del. 


Hotel DuPont 


ERNEST S. TAITE, Megr., Rotarian 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:30. 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 








Montreal, Que. 
CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 


“The Windsor” 
Ghe Windsor 
DOMINION SQUARE 
JOHN DAVIDSON (Rotarian), Manager 
Vissting Rotarians Always Welcome 








THE KERCHER BATHS 


Rotarians, when you come to Chicago 
don’t fail to visit 
THE KERCHER BATHS 
8. E. COR. CONGRESS AND WABASH 
George Kercher (Member Rotary Club) Sec’y 





Best Baths in Chicago Established 40 Years 















































meeting where the attendance is good, where m: 
of the members are heard from in a dozen 
more different ways, what is the big thing y 
notice? It’s PEP. You possibly heard ae 
speaker besides yourself, but the big impressi L 
you carry away is the atmosphere of the ne 
and what you gained by rubbing up against 
live ones. 
There has been more or less publicity for ¢ 
club in connection with activity in driving 
affairs and war work during the past year or oa 
The outsider has a pretty good Opinion of the 
club, which has been deservedly earned, but which 
could have been larger in degree had there beeg 
more cooperation and Georges. 


In the various campaigns where your name hg 
appeared on the list to serve, did you show up? 
I remember one drive where I was askt to cape 
tain a team on very short notice. The other cap. 
tains had pickt off the old stand-ups, but I tookg 
chance. I telephoned, wrote, and lined up eleven 
who promised, and got three; one was called oyt 
of town the first day, one workt two days and one 
stuck with me the whole drive. The others were 
called up every day; of course there are excuses; 
but then what’s the use. 


Knocking Out Selfishness 


We all have too much selfishness in our make-up 
and you would be surprised what an antidote a 
little service, a little giving of yourself is to knock 
it out of your system. I knew a fellow who was 
in the club a few weeks and resigned. I askt 
him why. His reason was that he couldn't see 
returns in the shape of orders to justify the pay- 
ment of the club dues. We didn’t have him long 
enough to teach him differently and he wasn’t big 
enough to see the big thing in Rotary himself. It 
went way over his head. 


The demands of Rotary are different from other 
organizations. This is a club town and a prevalent 
idea and one that can be applied legitimately in 
many instances is simply pay your dues when you 
get in and attend when you feel like it. This 
method applied to a Rotary Club leads to dry rot 
and everything else that a Rotary Club shouldn't 
be. 

To survive, to grow, to improve—we have got 
to have attendance, we ought to have fellowship 
and service, and we should strive for a high plane 
of membership that would give it. 

I am a believer in drastic action to attain these 
ends. You know as well as I what is meant— 
Member of the Rotary Club of ———. 

® 
Thank You 

I have been reading THE RoTARIAN, each Issue 
since they have come to me. Every 
article and little item, from the editorials dows, 
are of exceptionally high character and quickly 
disclose the fact that a man must step live aM 
continuously to become and remain a good Ro- 
tarion. : 

—N. E. Degan, Rotary Club of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., manager Aetna Life Insurance Company. 


® 


Blame the Tailor 


The young matron was seated one spring 
i She piazza of her pretty suburbam 
cottage, busily engaged in plying her needle, 2 
coat of her husband’s was in her lap. Loo : 
up from her work, when her husband appea 
in the —— the young woman éxcl’ 
somewhat fretfully: :F 
“Really, dear, it is too bad, the careless Wi 
your tailor put this button on. This is the : 
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time I have had to sew it on for you.” 
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